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HAS  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ACADEMY  OUTLIVED 
ITS  USEFULNESS? 

GEORGE  M.  STEELE,  LL.  D.,  AUBURNDALE. 

The  type  of  scliool  indicated  above  became  common  during  a 
transition  period  in  our  educational  history.  Throughout  New 
England,  except  in  a  very  few  of  the  larger'  cities,  no  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  public  education  beyond  the  common 
district  or  grammar  schools.  Scarcely  any  means  existed  for 
college  preparation  and  cognate  training,  save  private  instruction 
.furnished  by  the  parish  minister.  It  is  true  the  atbiinments 
necessary  for  matriculation  were  not  extensive,  consisting  of 
rudimentary  English,  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  arithmetic  as 
far  as  the  rule  of  three,  and,  somewhat  later,  ancient  and  modern 
geography  were  demanded.  It  was  quite  a  step  in  advance  when 
the  whole  of  arithmetic  was  required.  Probably  a  year’s  study 
by  an  average  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  would  amply  qualify  him 
for  admission  to  Harvard.  A  considerable  number  of  men  not 
very  aged  can  remember  that  two  years  of  Latin  with  the  con¬ 
comitant  Greek  for  half  the  time  were  sufficient  to  get  ready  for 
any  New  England  college.  But,  small  as  the  amount  of  instruc¬ 
tion  required,  it  was  not  till  the  academy  was  devised  that  any 
institutional  facilities  existed  for  this  purpose. 

These  schools  were  at  first  mainly  intended  to  supply  local  de¬ 
mands,  the  boarding  school  and  seminary  being  a  later  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  that  a  good  academy  would  attract  a  few 
students  from  neighboring  communities  not  so  highly  favored, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  pupils  were  from  the  immediate 
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vicinity.  So  popular  did  the  idea  of  these  schools  become  that 
before  1840  nearly  one  hundred  of  them  had  been  incorporated 
in  Massachusetts  alone.  A  few  of  these  were,  for  the  time,  well 
endowed,  but  generally  they  were  dependent  on  tuition  for  their 
support,  the  buildings  and  sites  being  contributed  by  public- 
spirited  citizens.  There  were  some  instances  in  which  aid  was 
received  from  the  state. 

The  influence  of  these  schools  on  the  intelligence,  culture  and 
civilization  of  the  people  has  been  universally  recognized,  and  yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  full  justice  has  been  done  in  this  respect.  Says 
Mr.  Martin,  in  his  recent  “  Evolution  of  the  Mas.sachusetts  School 
System  ”  :  “  They  reached  an  immense  multitude  of  young 

people.  In  1786,  Lancaster  had  received  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  pupils,  of  whom,  perhaps,  four  hundred  had  been  fitted 
for  college.  Westfield  had  sent  out  over  eight  thousand  persons. 
Lawrence,  at  Groton,  nearly  eight  thousand.  New  Salem  not  le.ss 
than  seven  thousand.  In  eighty  or  ninety  years  —  three  genera¬ 
tions —  these  four  schools  alone  had  brought  into  a  scholarly 
atmosphere  —  had  kept  under  the  instruction  of  scholarly  men 
and  women,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  —  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  young  men  and  women, —  ten  thousand  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  ;  and  these  are  only  four  of  more  than  a  hundred  such 
schools.” 

The  development  of  the  high  school  system  necessarily  dimin¬ 
ished  the  demand  for  these  priv’ate  institutions.  As  those  multi¬ 
plied,  these  decreased  in  number,  and  of  those  that  after  a  few 
years  remained,  only  a  few  continued  to  be  considerable  factors  in 
the  educational  work.  Some  of  the  more  richly  endowed,  or 
otherwise  more  favorably  conditioned,  maintained  their  import¬ 
ance  and  even  greatly  widened  their  influence.  They  became 
celebrated,  not  only  throughout  New  England  but  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  became,  and  are  now,  great  semi¬ 
naries,  and  others,  while  attracting  fewer  students,  have  been 
distinguished  for  the  high  character  of  their  training.  Others, 
still,  were  transferred  to  the  towns  in  which  they  were  located 
and  became  public  high  schools  and  a  part  of  the  general  school 
system. 

Because  of  this  great  change  in  the  educational  situation,  a 
considerable  number  of  intelligent  persons  have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  longer  any  proper  place  among  us  for 
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the  academy,  and  no  room  for  any  other  secondary  schools  than 
the  public  high  schools.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  this  view. 
In  some  of  the  western  states  it  is  carried  to  the  extreme  that 
the  state  should  be  the  sole  educator,  and  assume  responsibility 
for  all  the  e<hicational  appliances,  from  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  to  the  college  and  university.  The  objections 
that  might  be  urged  against  such  a  scheme  are  numerous  and 
weighty,  but  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  present 
purpose.  As  matters  stand  here  and  now  in  New  England,  this 
is  hardly  a  practical  question.  As  to  the  j)rofitableness  of  the 
seminary  and  academy,  as  they  now  exist  among  us,  I  desire  to 
offer  several  suggestions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  two  classes  of  these  institutions. 
The  first  class  comprises  those  of  the  original  type,  which,  having 
a  substantial  endowment  from  the  first,  have  continued  to  hold 
the  local  patronage,  but  have  not  much  increased  it.  The  excel¬ 
lent  character  established  and  maintained  by  some  of  these  has 
drawn  a  certain  number  of  students  from  a  distance ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  attendance  is  comparatively  small,  though  large 
enough  to  justify  their  continuance,  and,  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  their  value  is  greater  because  of  this  moderate  and,  perhaps, 
more  .select  patronage.  Some  of  those  academies  which  still  hold 
on  in  less  densely  populated  communities,  have  made  such 
arrangements  with  the  towns  where  they  are  located  as  to  perform 
the  work  of  the  high  schools  at  a  less  expense,  and  frequently 
more  satisfactorily  than  would  be  the  ca.se  with  an  exclusive 
public  school,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  their  composite 
character,  and  are  patronized  by  a  considerable  number  of 
students  from  abroad.  Of  this  class  are  the  Marion,  Leicester, 
Lawrence,  Dummer  and  some  other  academies.  It  is  possible 
that  .some  of  these  would  be  quite  as  serviceable  if  an  adjustment 
could  be  made  by  which  they  would  legally  become  parts  of  the 
public  system.  But  in  some  instances,  if  not  in  all,  there  is  a 
certain  prestige  connected  with  their  previous  history  which  their 
friends  do  not  like  to  have  them  lose.  Probably  absorption  of 
this  kind  has  nearly  reached  its  limit. 

The  academies  of  the  other  class  have  a  somewhat  broader 
scope  and  a  more  important  character.  They  draw  their  students 
from  a  larger  field  —  some  of  them  from  places  a  thousand  or 
two  thousand  miles  distant,  providing  for  them  homes  as  well 
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as  instruction,  attending  to  wants  other  than  intellectual,  and 
looking  after  their  welfare  much  more  particularly  than  is 
expected  in  a  wholly  public  school.  Of  this  class  are  the 
Phillips  Academies  at  Andover  and  Exeter,  Cushing  Academy 
at  Ashburnham,  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  the  Seminary  at  Kents 
Hill  in  Maine,  St.  Paul’s  School  in  Concord,  N.  II.,  Wesleyan 
Aciidemy  at  Wilbraham,  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton 
and  a  score  of  others.  Some  of  these  were  founded  as  denomi¬ 
national  institutions,  and  denominational  inlluence  still  supports 
them  to  a  cerhiin  extent,  though  scarcely  any  of  them  retain 
anything  of  a  secUirian  charachu*.  That  there  is  a  demand  for 
schools  of  this  kind  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  large  patronage 
they  still  receive.  Some  of  the  older  of  these  schools  were  never 
so  thronged  with  students  as  now,  while  those  more  recently 
incorporated  are  numerously  patronized.  In  all  of  them,  the 
courses  of  study  are  first  more  numerous  and  more  extensive 
than  those  of  the  New  England  Colleges  of  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Indeed,  there  is  little  que.stion  that  the  education  received 
is  really  superior  to  that  of  the  college  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century.  Their  endowments  and  facilities  are  constantly 
increasing,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  anything  like  deca¬ 
dence. 

The  causes  of  their  present  and  prospective  {)rosj)erity  and 
popularity  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  while  the  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools  have  naturally  and  properly  taken  up  the  work 
formerly  done  by  a  considerable  number  of  academies,  there  is 
yet  much  that  they  cannot  do,  or  cannot  do  so  well  as  can  be  done 
in  the  academies.  There  are  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  at 
present  more  than  two  hundred  high  schools,  most  of  which  fur¬ 
nish  certain  facilities  in  the  way  of  college  preparatory  instruc¬ 
tion.  Of  these,  twenty-five  or  thirty,  located  in  the  cities,  do 
their  work  substantially  as  well  as  the  better  class  of  academies. 
Of  the  others,  while  many  of  them,  under  favorable  conditions, 
produce  fairly  good  results  and  give  their  pupils  such  training  as 
will  enable  them  to  matriculate,  the  grade  of  scholarship,  as  a 
whole,  is  appreciably  below  that  of  the  acadamies  last  referred  to. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  schools  nor  of  their  instructors,  but  is 
in  the  very  nature  of  things.  A  high  school  in  a  community  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand  inhabitants,  would  not  have  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  such  extensive  and  particular  instruction  in  the  required 
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studies  as  one  in  a  community  of  twelve  thousand  and  upwards. 
The  number  of  preparatory  pupils  in  such  a  smaller  community 
would  be  at  the  best  very  moderate,  and  it  w'ould  not  be  wise  to 
give  a  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  to  them.*  In  any 
case,  a  considerable  number  would  go  to  the  academies  rather  than 
to  the  high  schools  of  the  smaller  communities.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  noted,  that  there  are  a  good  many  remote  towns,  sparsely 
inhabited,  where  the  only  schools  readily  accessible  are  the  district 
and  grammar  schools.  The  children  of  families  living  in  such 
neighborhoods,  and  deriving  anything  more  than  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  education,  must  go  away  from  home,  and  usually,  the 
most  economical  as  well  as  otherwise  most  advantageous  resort 
would  be  to  an  academy,  especially  if  it  be  a  boarding  school. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  these  schools  usually  fur¬ 
nish  larger  facilities  than  any  of  the  great  majority  of  high 
schools.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  meet  certain 
demands  which  are  not  met  in  any  of  the  high  schools.  There 
are  opportunities  for  a  more  extended  and  special  study  of  some 
branches  of  science,  of  literature  and  especially  of  music  and 
art.  Some  of  them  are  richly  endowed,  and  not  a  few  have  a 
national  fame  ;  and  large  numbers  are  attracted  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  country,  both  because  of  their  real  excellence  and 
because  the  very  name  of  attending  such  a  school  is  a  motive. 
True,  motives  of  the  latter  kind  are  not  always  the  most  laudable, 
and  I  confess  to  small  sympathy  with  another  incentive  which 
induces  a  certain  class  of  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  public  schools  simply  because  they  are  public  and  common, 
and  send  them  to  a  costly  and  stylish  private  establishment. 
Such  a  motive  is  not  a  lofty  one,  and  it  is  certainly  not  Ameri¬ 
can. 

There  is  another  reason,  not  always  noticed,  why  students  go  to 
the  seminaries  rather  than  to  the  public  schools.  It  is  sometimes 
the  case  that  they  can  be  accommodated  at  the  former  in  a  way 
that  is  not  compatible  with  the  interest  of  the  latter ;  more  fre¬ 
quently,  perhaps,  it  is  the  case  that  a  pupil  who  is  not  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  get  on  at  the  high  school  —  possibly  whose  attainments 
are  not  sufficient  to  admit  him  —  and  who  has  in  a  way  out¬ 
grown  the  grammar  school,  can  with  much  advantage  spend  a 
year  or  more  at  the  academy. 
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There  is  also  a  class  of  valuable  young  men  and  women  whose 
mental  awakening  comes  late  in  life,  who  are  impelled  even  then 
to  seek  an  education,  who  would  find  the  environment  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  disagreeable,  but  who  in  the  academy  find  themselves 
at  home,  and  are  able,  happily,  to  accomplish  that  which  they 
desire.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  and  women  in  the  nation  liave 
come  from  this  class,  who,  in  many  instances,  but  for  the 
academy  would  have  failed  to  secure  the  training  which  has  been 
to  them  the  means  of  their  success. 

For  these  reasons,  and  some  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
there  is  a  class  of  New  England  academies  that  will  doubtless 
continue  to  exist  and  prosper.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any 
antagonism  between  them  and  the  public  schools,  but  rather  a 
call  for  the  heartiest  sympathy  and  fraternal  good  feeling. 
They  have  their  se})arate  j)rovinces,  and  these  seldom  overlap 
each  other. 


CITY  SUPERVISION. 

PRES.  HOMER  H.  SEERLEY,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CEDAR  FALIA  IOWA. 

Modern  educational  organization  and  management  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  profession  in  the  supervision  of  city  schools.  It  has 
all  the  marks  of  a  learned  profession  in  that  it  calls  for  the 
possession  of  a  large  body  of  scientific  knowledge  that  is  obtained 
with  great  difficulty,  and  as  a  business  it  is  limited  to  a  few  —  so 
few  that  its  membership  is  a  privileged  body,  enjoying  certain 
prerogatives  that  are  attractive  to  men  of  ambition  and  talent. 
As  a  vocation,  it  is  not  a  trade,  since  it  cannot  be  learned  by  the 
multitude,  and  it  is  not  an  office,  because  not  every  well  qualified 
person  is  eligible  to  undertake  it.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  not 
always  does  city  school  supervision  attain  this  distinction,  nor 
does  it  occupy  such  a  strong  professional  character.  There  is 
supervision  and  supervision,  there  are  superintendents  and  super¬ 
intendents,  but  to  the  professional  type  alone  does  this  paper 
refer ;  and  to  the  creating  of  such  a  public  sentiment  as  will 
demand  such  a  condition  of  affairs  in  this  great  profession,  are 
these  thoughts  devoted. 
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I.  THE  PROFESSIONAL  SUPERINTENDENT  CHARACTERIZED. 

He  who  assumes  to  be  a  superintendent  of  city  schools  should 
have  certain  natural  and  certain  acquired  qualifications  that 
mark  him  as  ivorthy  and  capable  of  such  an  exalted  and  influ¬ 
ential  calling.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  one  iota  in  my 
summarized  description  of  the  man.  He  must,  in  my  opinion, 
have  one  and  all  of  these  characteristics  and  endowments  if  he  is 
going  to  do  the  work  the  community  needs  and  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  demands.  He  must  be, — 

1.  A  natural  executive,  able  to  discern  human  nature  and  to 
interpret  its  meaning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  must  possess  a  large 
enough  amount  of  common  sense  to  know  how  to  deal  success¬ 
fully  with  all  its  variations. 

2.  A  discreet,  courageous  official,  confident  of  self,  wise  in  all 
his  actions,  keeping  in  due  bounds  in  exercise  of  personal 
authority  and  executive  administration. 

3.  A  tireless  worker,  not  afraid  of  assuming  responsibility 
himself  nor  of  doing  too  much  work  himself,  nor  too  anxious  to 
get  everything  he  can  out  of  others  who  are  associated  with  him 
as  principals  and  teachers. 

4.  An  accurate  scholar  himself ;  a  reasonable  and  humane 
critic  of  others ;  one  w'ho  can  see  what  is  attainable  in  every 
case,  and  who  knows  how  easiest  and  best  to  secure  the  results 
wanted.  It  is  his  privilege,  and  he  cannot  avoid  it,  to  give  to 
the  schools  under  his  care  the  trend  of  mentality  that  they  are  to 
have,  and  to  so  lead  all  the  forces  as  to  lose  no  time  nor  strength 
in  reaching  the  great  object  sought. 

5.  An  effective  disciplinarian,  capable  of  securing  order, 
oliedience,  good  will,  co-operation  everywhere  with  little  public 
notice,  and  without  employing  force  measures  or  controversy  to 
secure  this  necessary  working  condition.  He  must,  unconsciously 
to  all  the  factors  concerned,  maintain  discipline  among  the  corps 
of  teachers,  in  the  school  board,  with  the  patrons  —  all  the  com¬ 
munity,  in  fact,  must  conform  to  his  plans  and  work  under  his 
leadership,  if  true  discipline  exists. 

6.  A  cordial  good  friend  of  the  children;  able  to  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  successes  and  failures,  and  secure  such  co-oper¬ 
ative  sympathy  in  return  from  them  for  his  personality  and  his 
labors  that  they  have  unlimited  faith  in  his  justice,  a  high  regard 
for  his  opinions,  supreme  confidence  in  his  wishes,  implicit 
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obedience  to  his  requests.  Positive  education  never  begins  in 
the  human  soul  until  this  essential  bond  of  sympathy  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  heart  is  bound  to  heart. 

7.  A  professional,  official  friend  of  the  teachers.  So  humane 
in  his  bearings,  in  his  criticisms  and  in  his  instructions  that  they 
know  and  feel  that  their  interests  are  safe  in  his  hands  and  that 
they  will  get  professional  justice  and  courtesy  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances. 

8.  A  conscientious,  faithful  public  servant,  devoted  to  his 
work,  zealous  with  a  purpose  that  makes  his  efforts  recognized 
and  admired,  so  that  he  is  a  man  among  men  in  all  matters  of 
judgment,  character  and  efficiency.  Ilis  character  must  be  pure 
and  strong;  his  habits  clean  and  exemplary;  his  language  a 
model  of  gentility  and  cultivation  —  in  short,  in  all  respects 
possessing  the  highest  type  of  educated  and  cultured  manhood, 
developed  by  modern  Christian  civilization. 

9.  A  good  financier,  whose  ideas  of  school  work  and  school 
development  always  take  into  account  the  money  problems 
involved,  and  whose  educational  ventures  are  always  kept  within 
the  present  possible  and  the  permanently  successful.  The  super¬ 
intendent  has  always  much  to  do  with  plans  that  involve  the 
business  management  of  the  district.  His  policies  always  demand 
expenditure,  and  taxation  and  he  must  be  enough  of  a  far-seeing 
man  of  the  world  that  he  may  know  just  how  to  so  manage,  as  to 
maintain  true  business  economy  and  at  the  same  time  show  the 
very  best  results  for  the  investments  made. 

10.  A  straight-forward,  reliable  professional  advisor  of  the 
board  —  with  no  schemes  that  are  not  for  the  actual  interests  of 
education  among  his  jjeople  —  with  no  friends  to  officially  reward 
nor  official  enemies  to  punish.  His  recommendations  should  be 
such  as  to  be  reliable  for  honesty  ;  his  dealings  to  be  remarkable 
for  their  candor ;  his  advice  to  be  noted  for  its  good  sense  and 
trustworthiness,  free  from  petty  personal  preferences  and  narrow, 
insignificant  prejudices. 

11.  A  gentleman  under  all  circumstances,  however  trying; 
the  same  to  all  people  ;  ac(juainted  with  the  proprieties  of  culture 
and  always  found  practicing  them.  As  much  of  a  gentleman 
in  dealing  with  a  child,  an  inferior  or  a  subordinate  as  when  face 
to  face  with  the  distinguished,  the  superior  or  the  influential. 
As  much  of  a  friend  to  the  poor,  the  helpl&ss  and  the  dependent 
as  to  the  rich,  the  powerful  and  the  successful. 
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II.  THE  WORK  AND  ITS  PROVINCE. 

Leadership  always  counts  for  the  most  when  it  is  unconsciously 
and  cordially  conceded  and  is  not  constantly  asserted  and  made 
personally  prominent.  It  must  carry  with  it  the  fact  of  admitted 
competency  and  strength;  of  honest  and  fair  dealing;  and  also  of 
a  never  failing  judicious  use  of  executive  authority  and  power. 

The  province  of  the  city  superintendent  is  that  of  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  board,  as  well  as  that  of  professional  expert  and 
adviser.  His  work  should  never  degenerate  into  a  clerkship, 
nor  into  that  of  adviser  alone,  as  he  should  be  such  a  professional 
expert  that  a  great  part  of  the  more  particular  things  of  adminis¬ 
tration  can  be  successfully  left  entirely  to  his  individual  discretion. 

The  authority  that  rightly  belongs  to  him  should  be  absolutely 
conferred  upon  him,  and  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  it.  It 
must  not  be  so  managed  or  distributed  as  to  permit  principals  or 
teachers  to  usurp  prerogatives  that  should,  under  best  conditions, 
be  centered  in  the  executive. 

It  is  his  privilege  and  duty  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the 
board  ;  to  hear  and  to  participate  in  the  discussions ;  to  prepare 
plans  and  suggest  procedure,  report  regarding  progress  and  diffi-- 
culties,  recommend  legislation,  receive  instructions,  carry  out 
implicitly  orders,  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  that  are 
authorized  by  the  board.  Ilis  discretion  should  be  inviolate,  and 
never  abridged  wherever  the  business  is  essentially  executive  and 
administrative.  lie  should  be  great  enough  to  be  able  to  take 
advice  and  consider  thoughtfully  the  opinions  of  the  school  board 
and  assistants,  and  should  never  be  rash  in  asserting  his  formal 
judgment,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  make  the  decisions  and 
should  not  shirk  the  task,  and  must  abide  by  the  consequences  of 
his  own  errors  of  judgment. 

III.  PER.SONALITY  AND  ITS  CONSE<iUENCES. 

Individuality  always,  naturally,  tells  largely  in  all  matters  of 
school  supervision,  and  the  schools  will  gradually  a.ssume  an 
individuality  Jis  to  government,  as  to  spirit,  as  to  metho<is  and 
character  of  instruction,  that  will  be  consequences  directly  of  the 
type  of  management.  The  unity,  the  harmony,  the  general 
standing  of  the  work  with  the  public,  are  criteria  of  his  influence. 
If  these  are  lacking,  it  is  right  to  attribute  the  failure  to  jiositive 
deficiencies  in  supervision,  not  always  due  to  personal  defects  in 
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the  ability  or  the  judgment  of  the  officer,  but  frequently  due  to 
unfortunate  abridgements  of  power  and  discretion  that  hamper 
the  administrative  function,  or  to  mistaken  policies  and  prece¬ 
dents  that  exist  in  the  governing  body, —  the  school  board.  The 
confidence  the  people  have  in  the  schools  comes  from  the  confi¬ 
dence  they  have  in  the  existing  supervision,  rather  than  any 
personal  knowledge  they  may  possess  about  the  technicalities  of 
school  work  or  the  excellencies  of  that  being  done.  The  efficiency 
of  the  schools,  their  power  of  producing  good  scholarship,  their 
thoroughness  and  their  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  progress,  are 
consequents  of  his  personal  efficiency  as  a  superintendent,  as  a  man 
and  as  a  teticher,  his  own  thoroughness  as  a  scholar,  his  own 
spirit  of  progress,  his  own  enthusiasm  as  a  leader.  If  his  scholar¬ 
ship  is  lacking,  mentality  will  be  lacking  in  the  schools ;  if  his 
administrative  management  is  weak  and  uncertain,  discipline 
will  gradually  disappear  and  innumerable  evils  show  themselves  ; 
if  he  is  satisfied  with  mediocre  results  and  is  incapable  as  an 
inspector  and  examiner  of  detecting  such  a  condition,  the  schools 
will  assume  a  type  that  this  feebleness  of  judgment  permits  and 
develops. 

IV.  A  SPECIALTY  OF  SPECIALTIES. 

School  supervision  is  a  specialty.  It  takes  more  than  scholar¬ 
ship  to  make  a  man  a  superintendent ;  it  takes  more  than  political 
sagacity  to  manage  properly  such  great  and  varied  interests ;  it 
takes  more  than  executive  power  to  conduct  educational  propa- 
gandism.  There  are  few  fields  of  labor  so  difficult,  because  of  an 
absolute  dependence  upon  success  in  the  management  of  so  many 
lines  of  activity.  Success  in  this  respect  means  so  many  kinds  of 
varieties  of  success,  and  so  many  types  of  qualification,  and  so 
many  sorts  of  personal  strength,  and  such  a  multitude  of  powers 
of  judgment,  that  the  study  of  the  underlying  problems  startles 
the  honest  and  conscientious  investigator,  and  he  involuntarily 
cries  out,  “  Who  is  able  for  these  things?  ” 

A  school  superintendent  must  keep  free  from  all  political  and 
social  entanglements,  unless  they  are  essential  factors  in  school 
development,  progress  and  improvement.  He  must  determine 
to  know  and  to  seek  but  one  thing, —  educational  means  and 
educational  results.  The  American  system  depends  upon  the 
sup[K)rt  of  the  people.  Their  voice  at  school  elections  is  a  decid¬ 
ing  factor  in  all  school  business,  hence  school  politics  is  essential 
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and  cannot  be  omitted  in  attaining  the  best  and  'most  far-reach¬ 
ing  results  in  all  supervision.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
resort  to  a  so-called  politics  that  frequently  exists,  and  is,  for  a 
time,  succe.ssful  in  many  municipalities.  In  school  leadership, 
the  kind  of  j>olitics  needed  is  of  the  higher  and  purer  kind, —  a 
kind  where  the  supreme  object  is  to  develop  in  the  people  healthy 
opinions  on  educational  questions  and  management ;  such  a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  as  cannot  be  misled  by  the  trickery  of  demagogism, 
nor  overwhelmed  by  partisan  feeling  or  appeals  to  personal 
prejudices. 

v.  MAX.VGKMEXT,  A  SIXK  QUA  XOX. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  supervision  “  to  make  haste 
slowly  ”  ;  to  be  satisfied  with  a  few  things  at  a  time,  in  any  one 
year.  Changes  to  be  permanent  must  be  imperceptible ;  but  good 
progress  always  means  change,  and  an  approximation  must  be 
going  on  all  the  time  toward  a  certain  desirable  end,  even  if 
the  end  is  somewhat  remote.  Management  is  an  important 
factor.  Wise  supervision  means  such  a  good,  sensible  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs  that  even  school  boards  do  not  appreciate,  or  at 
least  do  not  feel  compromised  by  the  fact,  that  they  are  actually 
being  so  controlled  that  they  are  carrying  out  the  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  superintendent.  Such  work  is  not  accomplished  by 
deceit  nor  duplicity;  not  by  sharp  practice  nor  fraud  ;  not  by  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  nor  by  cunning,  but  it  means  that  the  superinten¬ 
dent  possesses  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature  as 
exhibited  by  each  member’s  preferences,  peculiarities  and  useful¬ 
ness,  that  he  .so  divides  his  opinions  and  plans  as  to  make  good 
use  of  all  these  united  qualities  in  pushing  forward  the  different 
phases  of  his  professional  busine.ss.  The  superintendent’s  place 
is  in  the  background,  quietly  managing  his  forces  ;  it  is  best  not 
to  be  on  the  skirmish  line  and  pei’sonally  in  the  combat ;  it  is 
more  becoming  to  be  the  unseen  factor  and  in  the  general’s  tent. 
It  is  always  best  to  give  tlie  public  initiative  of  any  new  move¬ 
ment  to  some  member  of  the  board,  and  to  afterward  give  him 
full  credit  personally  for  the  success  and  the  good  results 
obtained.  The  school  board’s  work  is  a  thankless  and  onerous 
one,  and  needs  to  be  exalted  daily,  privately  and  publicly  ;  su¬ 
perintendent  and  teachers  can  well  afford  to  set  aside  personal 
self-esteem  and  ambitious  prominence  and  give  all  the  credit  to 
the  faithful,  official  efforts  of  the  board  which  permits  their  plans 
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to  be  SO  gloriously  successful.  In  the  end,  the  origin  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  duly  recognized,  and  will  bring  a  lasting  and  often 
undue  credit  to  the  leadership  and  workers  thus  immortalized. 

VI.  RELATIONS  STATED  AND  DEFINED. 

The  selection  of  the  teachers  is  a  legal  right  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Public  interests  demand  that  great  care  be  exercised 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  duty.  The  superintendent’s  opinions 
of  fitness  and  qualification  should  always  receive  much  weight 
and  proper  consideration.  His  professional  statements  should  be 
frank  and  unrestricted,  and  they  should  be  treated  as  confidential 
and  receive  the  respect  due  them.  The  public  welfare  demands 
that  the  board  comes  as  near  the  management  as  possible,  and 
yet  not  destroy  stability  and  produce  chaos.  The  superintendent 
is  an  educational  expert,  liberally  educated,  successful  in  teach¬ 
ing,  well  informed  in  methods  and  in  school  administration,  a 
good  reader  of  character,  and  hence  his  judgment  should  be  so 
good  as  to  make  a  board  so  value  it  as  never  to  select  subordin¬ 
ates  concerning  whose  qualifications  and  fitness  he  professionally 
protests.  At  the  same  time,  his  protests  should  always  be  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  keeping  out  the  unfit  and  the  unworthy,  and 
thus  enable  good  judgment  to  choose  the  best  teachers  to  be  had. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendent  vary  very  greatly  in  details,  . 
according  to  the  size  of  the  system.  The  better  schools  are  always 
likely  to  be  found  where  frequent  inspection  is  possible;  where 
there  is  close  contact  with  the  work  in  hand  ;  where  discipline, 
instruction,  internal  economy  and  management  is  first  hand 
and  therefore  most  efficient. 

In  dealing  with  the  teachers,  he  becomes  the  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  them  and  the  school  board;  he  prescribes  the 
kind  of  discipline  desirable,  and  has  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will 
prevail.  He  designates  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  several  departments,  and  receives  re[)orts  concerning 
the  progress  made  and  the  results  secured.  His  is  the  duty 
to  assume  the  responsibility,  dictate  policies  and  plans,  indicate 
what  must  be  emphasized  and  what  is  unimportant,  and  exem¬ 
plify  how  to  make  the  work  practical  and  effective.  His  orders 
to  the  teachers  should  be  obeyed  because  his  view  of  the  work  is 
the  more  comprehensive  and  more  complete  and  his  experience 
ought  to  enable  him  to  know  what  is  best  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Only  in  case  this  is  done  can  he  be  able  to  supjiort,  aid 
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and  defend  his  assistants.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  over-superin- 
tend  —  to  hike  away  too  much  from  the  discretion  of  the  teach¬ 
ers.  Teachers  need  to  he  carefully  studied,  as  persons,  and  to  be 
individually  understood,  so  that  he  may  give  each  one  the  exact 
aid,  encouragement  and  criticism  that  will  guarantee  the  best 
returns.  Work  ought  always  to  be  judged  by  results  more  than 
by  methods,  and  hence  all  imitters  not  an  es.sential  part  of  the 
whole  should  be  entirely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers,  giv¬ 
ing  suggestions  and  advice  where  wanted.  Good  common  sense 
supervision  develops  all  the  power  of  the  teachers  and  enables 
them  daily  to  grow  in  judgment,  in  ability  to  do,  in  strength  to 
overcome  and  in  genuine  independence.  Supervision  should 
emancipate,  not  enslave ;  it  should  develop,  not  retard;  it  should 
assist,  not  hinder,  the  wide  awake,  thorough-going  teacher.  The 
individuality  of  the  teacher  should  be  absolutely  respected.  She 
should  be  a  queen  in  her  room  ;  and  his  official  treatment  of  her 
should  never  detract  from  this  power  and  authority  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  dignity  and  secures  the  respect  due  the  teacher.  Over¬ 
sight  and  supervision  should  stop  short  of  over-organization  and 
over-management.  There  can  be  too  much  uniformity  in  non 
essentials,  in  methods,  in  management ;  such  uniformity  always 
costs  more  to  maintain  than  it  is  worth,  and  yet  it  often  is  the 
chief  and  the  strong  point  in  a  much  praised  and  too  fre¬ 
quently  admired  kind  of  supervision. 

Supervision  cannot  secure  success  to  any  and  all  would-be 
teachers.  There  are  some  who  can  not  and  will  not  be  helped. 
Efficient  supervision  weeds  out  the  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory 
at  the  same  time  that  it  supports  ability,  success  and  power 
wherever  found.  Supervision  guards  well  the  door  of  entrance 
for  the  new  teachers,  rather  than  puts  in  its  time  driving  unsatis¬ 
factory  ones  from  the  vocation  It  gradually  builds  a  good, 
strong  corps,  by  introducing  efficiency,  strength  and  power 
through  the  new  teachers.  Supervision  fails  if  it  does  not  sim¬ 
plify  management;  if  it  does  not  make  a  teacher’s  work  easier 
and  more  efficient;  if  it  does  not  put  the  time  on  work  rather 
than  on  system  and  machinery;  if  it  does  not  strengthen  disci¬ 
pline,  develop  teachers  of  ability  and  expertness,  and  accomplish 
more  in  the  same  time  at  less  cost  of  effort.  System  is  only  a 
good  thing  when  it  serves  the  interests  of  the  children  being 
educated  and  trained.  It  must  be  sacrificed  if  it  stands  in  the 
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way  of  the  prosperity  and  the  right  treatment  of  a  single 
pupil;  and  it  is  the  province  of  supervision  to  attend  to  the  proper 
management  of  all  attairs  so  as  to  render  education  the  quickest, 
the  best  and  the  most  practical  possible. 

VII.  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Lastly,  the  superintendent  must  be  a  man  of  the  i)eople.  lie 
must  know  them  thoroughly  and  completely.  His  acquaintance 
must  reach  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  as  his  work  is  not 
alone  in  the  school  room  and  with  the  children  but  also  with  the 
parents  and  with  the  voters.  lie  must  be  popular  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  enjoy  their  full  respect,  confidence  and  good  will,  as  only 
by  attaining  this  condition  can  he  create  the  necessary  public 
opinion,  so  e.ssential  to  the  best  and  highest  grade  of  public  edu¬ 
cational  results.  Public  opinion  is  the  great  factor  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  schools  in  America,  and  it  can  never  be  left 
out  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities  and  results.  The  more 
important  agencies  in  modern  civilization  in  the  forming  of  jmb- 
lic  opinion  are  the  local  newspaper,  the  platfonn  and  the  social 
organization.  Educational  departments,  sensibly  edited,  in  local 
pa|)ers  are  effective  and  far  reaching  in  creating  public  sentiment ; 
platform  addresses  on  thought-producing  topics,  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  happens,  when  carefully  prepared  and  effectively 
given,  set  peojile  to  thinking  and  strengthen  the  tendency  to 
make  up  good  conclusions ;  educational  meetings  and  socials 
bringing  teachers  and  people  together  to  consider  the  j)roblems  in 
hand  arouse  interest,  develop  .sympathy  and  produce  co-opera- 
tiou. 

So  important  and  great  is  the  superintendency  that  the  people 
are  right  in  setting  up  so  high  and  so  noble  a  standard.  Educa¬ 
tional  ability,  cultivation,  unquestioned  moral  standing,  freedom 
from  doubtful  and  harmful  habits,  a  personal  interest  in  the 
moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  community,  a  living  interest  in 
childhood,  a  life  of  soul  giving  service  and  fidelity,  are  not  too 
much  to  expect  of  a  leader  in  educational  progress  and  refonn — 
the  one  called  to  the  important  charge  of  superintending  schools. 
Since  he  represents  the  school  board  and  the  people  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  campaign,  he  should  always  maintain  a  dignity  and 
a  reputation  that  always  represents  and  guards  well  these  greatest 
of  great  human  interests.  These  very  things  cause  him  to  be  a 
greater  man  than  he  could  otherwise  without  them  be  ;  they  give 
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him  more  power,  more  influence,  and  consequently  more  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  work  well  done  exalts  the  man  and  glorifies  his  life  so 
that  he,  if  thoughtful  and  conscientious,  can  never  forget  his  duty 
to  the  [)ublic  or  the  honor  that  comes  through  the  great  province 
that  is  confided  to  his  control  and  direction.  Building  new 
school  houses,  equipping  and  furnishing  schools,  securing  distin¬ 
guished  talent  in  teachers,  providing  for  the  welfare  and  health  of 
the  children,  developing  the  work,  increasing  its  efficiency, 
redressing  grievances,  suppressing  evils,  battling  with  vice,  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  changes,  introducing  more  })ractical  and  more  use¬ 
ful  courses  of  study,  are  all  comparatively  easy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  when  the  people  feel  and  know  that  trustworthy  discretion, 
great  wisdom,  good  judgment,  unselfish  ability,  consecrated  per¬ 
sonal  power,  honest  manhood,  hold  control  of,  direct  and  man¬ 
age  the  sacred  interests  of  education. 


THE  PERSONAL  FACTOR. 

FANNY  A.  COMSTOCK,  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 

A  street  sign,  “  Union  Rescue  Mission,”  recently  suggested  the 
thought  that  the  members  of  the  teachers’  guild  constitute  such  a 
mission.  This  mission  does  not  wait  till  men  have  become 
sinners.  It  aims  to  rescue  the  child  from  the  possibility  of  degra¬ 
dation,  and  its  task  is,  therefore,  at  once  the  more  helpful  and  the 
more  noble. 

More  and  more  must  the  hope  of  to-morrow  be  centered  in  the 
boys  and  girls  of  to-day.  The  downward  path  is  really  not  so 
much  a  path  as  a  gulf,  whose  depths  must  be  sounded  by  the 
victims  who  lose  their  way  over  its  dangerous  edge.  Let  a  boy 
or  girl  once  enter  the  Reform  School  and  the  chances  of  his 
becoming  a  law-abiding  citizen  are  small.  What  a  solemnity  of 
responsibility,  then,  rests  upon  the  teacher’s  dealings  with  bad 
boys ;  and  how  infinitely  the  responsibility  increases  as  we  widen 
our  view  !  A  nation  of  full  prisons  or  of  full  workshops  ;  cities 
governed  with  corruption  or  with  equity. 

Who  shall  say  how  soon  the  characteristic  bias  asserts  itself? 
If  the  final  battle  with  truant  tendencies  and  lawless  impulses 
belongs  to  the  higher  grades,  we  may  believe  that  the  process  of 
crystallization  into  definite  modes  of  thought  and  action  begins  in 
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the  very  earliest  years.  Anything  that  makes  school  in  itself 
disagreeable  is  an  incalculable  misfortune.  While  it  is  possible 
later  to  strengthen  the  will  into  a  resolute  determination  to 
conquer  the  task,  to  work  for  work’s  stike,  tlie  habit  of  applica¬ 
tion,  as  everyone  knows,  must  depend  at  first  on  the  unconscious 
response  to  agreeable  invitations.  For  a  first-year  or  second-year 
boy  to  have  formed  the  liabit  of  neglecting  work  because  he  does 
not  like  it,  or  tliinks  school  a  disagreeable  place,  promises  badly 
for  the  coming  years. 

We  all  know  the  peculiar  reasons  that  make  the  relation  of  the 
school  to  citizenship  more  organic  and  vital  here  than  in  most 
other  countries  of  the  world, — every  boyish  hand  may  one  day 
drop  its  ballot.  Our  nation  has,  from  its  founding,  been  composed 
of  elements  so  diverse  as  to  need  specially  wise  and  firm  welding 
to  insure  union.  Tliese  are  familiar  truths  ;  they  echo  loudly  on 
the  air.  None  tlie  less  must  we  repeat  them  often  to  ourselves  if 
we  would  remember  the  true  meaning  of  our  work. 

It  is  a  fact  often  .stated,  that  there  is  too  much  educational 
wa.ste.  (jiood  tendencies  acquired  during  school  life  are  often  lost 
afterward.  While  the  pupil  must  be  strenuously  followed  after 
leaving  school,  by  the  watchful  care  which  proffers  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  virtue  as  sedulously  as  those  of  vice  are  presented  by 
tempting  voices,  may  not  a  more  lasting  imjmlse  for  good  be 
given  during  the  earlier  school  years  ?  Nothing  is  more  instruct¬ 
ive  in  such  questions  than  to  think  back  and  try  to  gather  up  the 
influences  that  have  made  us  what  we  are.  After  all  acknowl¬ 
edgement  to  heredity,  most  of  us  would  confess  an  immense  debt 
to  certain  chance  words  let  fall,  certain  books  read,  certtiin  hints 
received  in  very  early  years.  And  for  the  groundwork  of  mental 
and  moral  consciousness,  have  we  not  to  thank,  far  more  than  we 
realize,  the  personality  of  the  people  with  whom  we  had  most  to 
do  in  childhood  ? 

In  the  word  personality  we  touch  the  deepest  thought  that  can 
be  reached  in  such  a  discussion  as  this,  the  answer  to  all  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  teacher’s  influence.  The  charge  in  a  recent 
editorial  that  many  public  school  teachers  are  w’anting  in  the 
full,  rich  personality  demanded  by  their  profession,  was  uttered  as 
a  familiar  fact,  due  largely  to  the  indifference  of  the  public.  Such 
charges  are  not  to  be  indignantly  resented.  While  no  one  would 
deny  the  difticulty  of  wide,  accurate  generalization  on  such  a 
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point,  many  would  be  inclined  to  grant  the  rule,  while  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  exceptions.  If  we  care  earnestly  for  the  good  name  and 
lame  of  our  profession,  we  shall  welcome  any  criticism  which 
shows  a  defect  and  points  the  remedy. 

It  happened  to  be  my  fortune,  lately,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a 
teacher’s  room.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  interested  in  such 
signs  of  mental  and  moral  rank  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
outside,  hasty  glance.  An  educational  paper  was  observed. 
Numbers  of  a  juvenile  publication  were  .scattered  about  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  lint  the  book-case  was  absolutely  missing.  On  the  table 
lay  a  note-book  and  two  devotional  books.-  The  evidences  of 
professional  zeal  and  of  a  spiritual  interest  were  thus  shown,  but 
a  gap  remained. 

It  is  right  to  demand  much  more  than  this  in  the  guide  of 
childhood.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  intellectual, 
lesthetic  and  moral  developments  so  intertwine  and  mutually 
depend  on  one  another  that  not  one  can  be  spared.  The  day  will 
come  when  the  relation  between  a  teaclier’s  salary  and  her  possi¬ 
bilities  of  culture  will  be  [)lainly  seen,  and  tax-payers  may  some¬ 
time  transfer  tlie  .solicitude  now  felt  for  the  minimum  salary 
into  a  more  worthy  .solicitude  for  the  maximum  culture. 


SOCIAL  EVOLUTION,  BY  BENJAMIN  KIDD. 

J<»HN  G.  TAYLOR,  MELROSE. 

In  a  brief  paper  the  quotations  must  of  necessity  be  few,  and 
yet  the  suggestiveness  of  this  book  cannot  be  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated  without  careful  reading.  Many  questions  are  discussed  in 
connection  with  this  theory  of  progress  by  conflict  between  the 
claims  of  reason  and  the  claims  of  religion,  such  as  the  future  of 
the  inferior  races,  and  the  fate  of  certain  views  of  socialism,  and 
the  change  in  the  conception  of  the  religious  problems,  which 
are  profoundly  interesting,  but  which  might  come  about  if  some 
other  principle  of  human  })rogress  were  found  to  be  true. 

Let  me  suggest  two  other  theories  of  social  j)rogress,  for 
instance,  before  entering  upon  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  great 
discussion,  namely, —  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Huxley  and  that 
championed  by  Mr.  Drummond. 
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Mr.  Huxley,  in  a  noted  lecture,  defines  social  progress  thus : 
“  It  means  a  checking  of  the  cosmic  process  at  e\’erv  step,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  another  which  may  he  calh‘d  the  ethical 
process,  the  end  of  which  is  not  the  survival  of  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  the  fittest  in  respect  of  the  whole  of  the  conditions 
which  exist,  but  of  those  who  are  ethically  the  best.”  And, 
according  to  this  authority,  “the  ethical  })rogress  of  society 
dej)ends  upon  comhatting  the  cosmic  process.” 

Excejdion  will  he  taken  hy  many  to  this  theory,  because  the 
ethical  is  excluded  from  the  cosmic  order,  and  heeause  they  are 
not  willing  to  admit  an  antagonism  between  the  moral  nature  of 
man  and  the  cosmic  world.  Yet,  in  the  evolution  of  a  social 
order,  it  is  clear  that  the  ethical  element  enters  very  largely,  and 
that  any  theory  which  omits  it  is  radically  defective.  “  'I'he 
fittest,”  in  human  progress,  must  include  the  moral  nature,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  this  potent 
factor  from  the  cosmic  order. 

Mr.  Drummond,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  everything  in  the 
evolution  of  the  world  and  of  a  race  in  the  cosmos,  not  inde¬ 
pendent  of  environment,  but  in  conjunction  with  it.  In  the 
struggle  for  existence  we  have  an  explanation  of  progress  in  one 
part  of  the  world,  while  in  the  struggle  for  the  well-being  of  off¬ 
spring  we  come  upon  a  fact  which  ensures  moral  <lcvelopment. 
Altruism  is  coexistent  with  struggle  for  individual  existence. 
The  bear  will  die  for  her  cub,  as  a  mother  will  die  for  her  child. 
The  lioness  will  perish  defending  her  wheli>. 

Unquestionably,  Mr.  Drummond  has  emphasized  a  most  im- 
portiint  fact.  Altruism  is  within  the  cosmic  order,  and  at  the 
centre  Nature,  as  a  whole,  is  not  selfish.  Yet,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Drummond  brings  (Jod  closely  enough,  as  a  vital  power, 
into  contact  with  the  whole  ])rocess  of  evolution  from  the  very 
beginning.  However,  it  will  lead  me  too  far  from  the  book  in 
hand  to  discuss  these  two  interesting  theories  of  human  progress, 
and  yet  a  glance  at  them  will  help  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  theory  of  progress  advocated  l)y  Mr.  Kidd. 

Much  that  is  said  in  the  book  before  us  will  commend  itself  to 
any  sound  mind,  even  though  the  theory  of  human  progress 
therein  set  forth  be  discarded. 

What  are  the  noteworthy  things  in  this  book?  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  social  progress  according  to 
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the  scientific  method,  and  in  agreement  with  the  modern  idea  of 
evolution.  Much  tliat  lias  been  written  on  social  questions  has 
been  the  product  of  an  indignant  soul  in  view  of  obvious  and 
painful  evils.  Men  have  felt  the  unrighteous  oppression  of  a 
social  system  in  which  multitudes  have  not  had,  nor  are  now 
having,  a  fair  chance ;  and,  in  consecjuence  of  that  deep  feeling, 
have  undertaken  to  destroy  our  present  institutions  with  the 
bludgeon.  If  it  be  a  decree  of  (lod  that  .some  shall  acquire,  or 
inherit,  great  wealth,  while  others  shall  remain  poor,  dwelling  in 
hovels  and  going  hungry ;  if  it  be  a  decree  of  God  that  some 
.shall  have  all  the  advantages  of  education  and  social  position, 
while  others  abide  in  ignorance  and  social  degradation,  in  spite 
of  our  common  schools ;  if  it  be  a  decree  of  God  that  the  gulf 
between  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  society  shall  become  wider 
and  dee})er,  then  let  us  rejoice  that  masses  of  people  revolt  against 
the  decree.  Hut  it  is  not  true.  Science,  according  to  Mr.  Kidd, 
is  on  the  side  of  the  poorest  and  meanest  man  oftener  than  on 
the  side  of  the  richest  and  mo.st  distinguished,  not  by  discrimi¬ 
nating  between  them,  but  by  the  enforcement  of  one  law  for  all. 
Religious  ideas  and  ideals  urge  men  to  unselfish  lives,  and  this 
he  believes  to  be  the  chief  instigation  of  the  conflict  which  issues 
in  progre.ss. 

Evolution  is  a  great  word.  It  refers  to  a  method  of  progress, 
of  development,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  improvement  of 
tlie  world  must  come  about  by  a  great  law,  as  universal  as  the 
race  and  as  trustworthy  as  the  law  of  gravity,  may  not  all  classes 
take  courage  and  look  upon  each  other  a  little  more  kindly? 
Mr.  Kidd  has  insisted  upon  the  scientific  explanation  of  {)ro- 
gress  —  of  progress  as  a  divine  movement  —  not  from  without 
but  within  the  social  organi.sm.  Moreover,  he  has  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  discu.s.sion  of  the  question, — What  shall  become 
of  the  race? — by  insisting  that  the  chief  factor  in  that  problem  is 
religion.  Hitherto,  education,  discovery,  invention,  have  been 
given  leading  places,  but  Kidd  boldly  affirms  that  human  pro¬ 
gress  is  not  primarily  intellectual  ;  is  not  the  product  of  selfi.sh 
struggle  ;  but  is  rather  the  result  of  religious  obligations  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  great  body  of  altruistic  feelings  and  conviction.s.  So  far 
as  I  know,  among  the  great  students  of  social  problems,  outside 
the  (’hristian  circle  at  least,  this  is  the  fiivit  attempt  to  give 
religion  the  chief  place  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race. 
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Darwin  holds  himself  to  the  great  plij'sical  fact  of  evolution. 
Herbert  ^Spencer  recognizes  religion  rather  as  a  result  than  a 
cause  of  social  progress.  John  Fisk  concedes  a  little  more  than 
Spencer,  but  Mr.  Kidd  insists  that  social  progress  were  impossible 
without  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  religious  nature  as  a  leading 
factor.  Even  though  we  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Kidd  in  his 
definition  of  religion,  yet  may  we  not  give  him  credit  for  doing 
something  toward  restoring  religion  to  its  place  in  human 
progress  ? 

Perhaps,  outside  of  his  theory  of  the  conflict  between  reastai 
and  religion,  the  most  impressive  thing  in  the  book  is  what  Mr. 
Kidd  calls  a  “  fund  of  altruistic  feeling,”  and  the  part  it  }>lays  in 
human  progress.  This,  indeed,  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
modern  civilization.  It  is  the  triumj)h  of  humane  feelings  over 
brute  force,  or  the  power  of  the  sword.  Gradually,  the  altruism 
of  Christianity  has  gained  influence  over  men  so  as  to  cliange 
legislation,  and  even  the  form  of  government  itself.  “  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  has  been  working  in  the  life 
of  the  race,  and  religion  has  insisted  on  care  for  the  weak.  The 
law’  of  progress  takes  no  account  of  individuals  as  such,  but  this 
requirement  of  the  Christian  religion  expressed  in  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  is  the  great,  striking  feature  of  Western  civilization. 
By  it  society  becomes  permeated  w’ith  the  altruistic  spirit,  and  old 
institutions  founded  on  might,  or  militaiy  power,  or  class  suj)eri- 
ority,  are  surely  doomed  in  the  |»resenec  of  this  new’  force.  Even 
men  who  are  interested  in  upholding  an  old  order  find  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  yield  to  the  new’  order,  because  of  w’hat  w’c  have 
been  wont  to  call  the  Christian  sentiment.  The  history  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  England  illustrates  this  growth  of  altruism.  No  great 
measure  has  been  passed,  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law’s  ;  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  masses  ;  or  the  granting  of  the  great  char¬ 
ter,  except  in  respon.se  to  j)ersistent  agitation,  and  under  the 
pre.ssure  of  a  growing  altruistic  feeling. 

And  the  same  thing  has  been  true  in  our  ow  n  country.  Slav¬ 
ery  was  not  overthrown  until  agitation,  back('d  up  by  an  intense 
religious  sentiment,  forced  the  issue  and  arous(‘d  in  men  a  moral 
pow’er  that  sw’ept  everything  before  it.  The  fearful  debauching 
influence  in  public  atl'airs  of  the  saloon,  and  the  bruhilizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  drinking  habit,  will  likew’i.se  be  swept  away,  one  of 
these  days,  by  the  rising  tide  of  altruistic  feeling  reinforced  by  an 
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enlightenefl  judgment.  And  recent  events  have  made  it  clear, 
that  the  (question  of  labor  and  capital ;  and  the  mission  of  cor¬ 
porations  to  this  nineteenth  century  civilization  ;  and  what  shall 
become  of  the  surplus  over  and  above  wages  and  a  fair  intere.'st 
on  the  cost  of  the  plant,  are  to  be  settled  as  much  by  the 
immense  volume  of  altruistic  feeling  being  stored  up  by  our 
(iiristian  civilization  as  by  anything  else.  This  altruism,  which 
is  not  yet  appreciated,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  becomes  the 
ally  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  always  comes  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  goodness  and  tenderness  and  love. 

Having  commended  much  that  our  author  has  said,  let  me 
now  inquire  whether  his  theory  of  human  progress  can  command 
our  assent.  I  am  obliged  to  object,  at  once,  to  Mr.  Kidd’s  use  of 
the  word,  reason.  Into  it,  he  puts  only  so  much  intelligence  as 
recognizes  what  makes  for  present  comfort  and  good.  Locke,  on 
the  understanding,  might  have  been  his  teacher.  lie  does  not 
conceive  of  reason  as  the  great  moral  foculty  in  man  ;  as  the 
power  which  makes  kinship  with  God  })ossible,  as  the  seat  of 
moral  ideas  and  the  very  condition  of  moral  obligation.  Reason, 
as  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  —  that  in  man  which  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  assert  his  divine  sonship  —  is  foreign  to  Mr. 
Kidd’s  book. 

It  may  be  claimed,  that  so  long  as  a  man  defines  the  meaning 
of  a  word  as  he  uses  it,  we  have  no  good  ground  of  objection. 
That  there  should  be  a  large  liberty  in  such  matters  all  will 
admit ;  and  yet,  in  an  attempt  to  give  us  the  whole  man,  we  must 
insist  that  the  parts  be  e([ual  to  the  whole.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
use  reason  in  the  sense  of  i)rudence,  or  practical  wisdom,  and  use 
religion  as  rej)resenting  the  worshipful  element  in  man,  and  omit 
entirely  the  deepe.st  element  of  all, —  the  moral  reason  — the  very 
foundation  of  God-consciousness.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Kidd  })uts  too  much  into  the  word,  as  he  uses  it  even  to  justify 
us  in  accepting  the  conflict  which  he  makes  fundamental  to  his 
theory  of  social  progress. 

No  less  serious,  although  not  .so  fundamental,  is  our  author’s 
conception  of  reason  and  religion  as  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
In  this  antagonism  he  finds  the  pledge  of  [)rogress.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  antagonism.  The  religious  nature  and  the  reason 
are  not  two  distinct  entities,  but  are  elements  of  the  one  man. 
Between  the  reciuirement  of  reason  and  the  prompting  of  a  pure 
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and  simple  worship  there  can  be  no  conflict.  An  impulse  to 
grasp  the  most  desirable  thing  for  the  moment, —  the  fruit  that  is 
suj)posed  to  make  one  wise  —  is  no  more  the  dictate  of  reason 
than  belief  in  the  saving  jwwer  of  a  church  ordinance  is  religion. 

If  tliere  be  a  conflict  between  reason  and  religion,  it  is  because 
of  human  infirmity  and  not  because  of  any  irreconcilable  ditter- 
ence.  A  man  who  consults  his  own  advantage  in  the  ))re.‘<ent, 
regardle.ss  of  what  may  happen  to  his  grandchildren,  is  not  doing 
the  behest  of  retison,  but  is  going  against  both  reason  and 
religion  —  in  a  word,  he  is  selfish. 

This  attempt  to  array  reason  against  religion  reduces  ix'ligion 
to  a  mere  sentiment,  or  a  blind  vvoi'shi})  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
To  this  I  also  object.  The  head  and  the  heart  unite  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God.  Otherwise,  religion  is  sure  to  degenerate  into  a 
super.stition  ;  and  such  a  worship  generally  becomes  immoral. 
The  teaching  of  the  New  Te.stament  assumes  intelligence ;  and 
there  can  be  none  too  much  of  it,  })roviding  a  man  docs  not  be¬ 
come  proud  of  his  learning. 

But,  after  all,  my  criticism  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  book  lies  mainly 
against  his  theory  of  the  conflict  between  the  demands  of  reason 
and  the  demands  of  religion.  The  objection,  I  admit,  is  fatal  to 
the  book  as  a  sufficient  exj)lanation  of  the  evolution  of  the  social 
life  of  the  race.  Yet  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  race,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  a  mere  chance  —  ii  blind  staggering  through 
the  ages  —  but  an  intelligent  i)rogress  according  to  a  method 
worthy  of  the  term  evolution.  No  concei>tion  of  human  progi-ess 
can  be  adequate  which  does  not  recognize  the  living  contact  of 
God  with  man;  and,  furthermore,  that  through  man  and  in  him 
(Jod  is  unfolding  his  pur})ose  for  the  race.  The  goal  of  the  race 
is  not  a  discovery  of  some  new  thing,  hut  a  realization  of  the 
divine  plan  —  it  is  not  so  much  a  }»roduct  as  an  unfolding. 

And  this  develo])ment  is  in  agreement  with,  and  along  the 
lines  of,  the  divine  purpose.  Social  progress,  after  all,  is  but  the 
registering  of  (iod’s  thought  recognized  and  accepted  by  man. 
But  God  is  methodical,  and  he  depends  uj>on  man  to  help  him. 
Evolution  is  the  divine  method  of  accom})lishing  his  purjK)so  in 
nature,  and  especially  in  and  through  man  as  the  intelligent  and 
moral  head  of  creation.  God  may  have  made  himself  known  as 
a  voice  from  out  of  the  burning  bush,  but  his  method  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  race,  in  mo.st  instances,  has  been  by  awakening 
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the  mind  of  man  and  touching  his  heart,  thereby  constituting 
him  a  living,  intelligent  embodiment  of  his  own  great  purpose. 
In  this  .sen.se,  man  may  be  called  a  discoverer,  or  even,  in  some 
instances,  a  creator.  Much  yet  remains  for  him  to  find  out, 
no  less  as  to  method  than  as  to  fact.  Ills  mission  is  greater  than 
plucking  fruit  from  “  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
he  ought  to  find  out  by  what  method  “the  mind  of  (Jod,”  touch¬ 
ing  the  race,  is  to  be  realized  in  this  world. 

Serious  students  of  human  history  w(mld  agree  to  this,  and  yet 
the  ex{)lanation  of  human  progre.ss  be  as  difficult  as  before.  The 
challenge  which  must  be  met  is  this:  By  what  method  is  the 
divine  idea  or  j)ur}»ose  for  the  race  to  be  realized  in  our  present 
world?  Without  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  so  profound  a 
(piestion,  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  the  method  will  be 
by  conflict  —  a  long,  resolute  and  more  and  more  intelligent  con- 
llict.  Yet,  this  conflict  will  not  be  between  reason  and  religion, 
or  between  the  cosmic  and  ctliical  process,  Init  rather  between 
intelligence  and  ignorance,  between  a  less  and  greater  complefe- 
ne.ss ;  and,  what  is  most  significant  of  all,  between  selfishness  and 
unselfishness  in  the  conduct  of  men. 

The  half-formed  and  malformed  ideas  of  man  cannot  but  come 
into  colli.sion  with  the  great  and  beneficent  purpose  of  (Jod  that 
runs  through  the  ages,  and  any  one  who  believes  that  (lod  has 
something  to  do  with  the  race  cannot  doubt  what  the  re.sult  will 
be.  Through  this  conflict  we  shall  make  progress,  and' that  pro- 
gr(*ss  will  have  to  do  with  the  whole  social  organism, —  the 
home,  the  cluirch,  the  state'.  The  thing  to  be  dreaded  is  not  con¬ 
flict,  but  tlu*  ungenerous,  susjncious,  sordid  spirit  in  which  too 
many  men  meet  criticism.  Yet,  even  in  spite  of  this  worst  enemy 
of  progre.-^s,  the  idea  of  (iod  for  the  race  must  become  the  goal  of 
human  struggle. 

And  the  unfolding  of  this  idea  will  be  largely  accomplished 
under  the  influence  of  two  great  truths, —  the  fatherhood  of  («od 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  When  all  men  shall  recognize 
these  two  truths  as  authoritative  in  their  lines,  the  kingdom  of 
(Jod  will  have  come  on  the  earth.  The  conque.st  will  come 
slowly,  and  the  method  will  be  evolution,  not  without  conflict, 
sometimes  bitter  and  sharj) ;  not  without  the  clashing  of  opinions; 
not  without  foolish  experiments;  not  without  reactionary  move¬ 
ments  ;  and  yet,  in  a  thousand  years,  which  is  but  a  day  with 
(Jod,  the  unfolding  will  make  great  [)rogress,  and  the  picture  of 
the  apocyly}).se  will  become  a  reality  in  human  history. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 

REV.  W.  F.  PARSONS,  M.  A.,  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  V. 

In  the  words  of  our  mother-tongue  may  be  found  an  inex¬ 
haustible  mine  from  which  we  may  dig  not  only  the  nobler 
metals,  but  the  baser  as  well.  Frecjuently  we  may  find  gems  of 
priceless  worth  hidden  away  under  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  centu¬ 
ries.  They  are  thoughts  which  have  been  born  of  God,  but  which 
have  been  lost  to  the  world  for  ages.  New  beauties  and  rare 
delights  constantly  await  the  patient  and  careful  investigator. 

I  know  of  no  surer  means  of  culture  and  refinement  than  this 
study  of  words.  Chiefly  by  words,  either  spoken  or  written,  do 
we  convey  our  ideas.  As  speaking  and  hearing  people  we  cannot 
understand  the  simplest  sentence  as  signed  by  a  deaf-mute;  and 
certainly,  we  could  find  no  signs  by  which  we  might  impart 
spiritual  and  philosophical  truths  to  others  excej)t  by  means  of 
words.  So  then,  for  us,  all  interchange  of  thought  must  be  by 
means  of  words.  How  important  it  is,  then,  that  we  should 
un<lerstand  what  words  to  use.  IIow  important  to  know  not 
only  their  j)resent  signification,  but  their  primary  and  root  mean¬ 
ing.  If  we  do  not,  we  simj)ly  do  not  make  ourselves  fully  intelli¬ 
gible.  W  e  cannot  always  expect  to  be  understood  as  readily  as 
the  drowning  Hibernian  who  cried  out,  “I  will  drown  and 
nobody  shall  help  me,”  unless  we  are  more  careful  than  he.  It 
was  perfectly  apparent  what  he  meant.  \Ve  may  not  be  so  fortu¬ 
nate,  and  unless  we  select  our  words  with  great  care,  either  in 
speaking  or  writing,  we  shall  be  misconstrued  and  strangely  mis¬ 
judged. 

To  use  words  l<x)sely  is  roiilly  a  great  fault.  We  i)ut  ourselves 
at  a  di.sad vantage  and  give  i)eople  a  chance  to  criticise  when 
there  is  no  cause.  AVe  are  all  more  or  less  thoughtless  in  this 
matter.  Wc  utter  words  which  express  the  deepest  spiritual 
truths  as  if  they  were  of  no  value,  and  oftentimes  we  apply  words 
to  grand  and  sublime  conceptions  of  man’s  immortal  nature  that 
degrade  them  and  make  them  of  utter  insignificance.  The  man 
who  always  uses  words  correctly  possesses  a  vast  power  which 
may  be  exerted  in  behalf  of  all  that  is  good,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
of  all  that  is  evil. 
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So  much  is  coutained  in  many  of  the  simplest  words  which  are 
in  daily  use,  that  not  only  the  history  of  individuals  but  the 
history  of  nations  is  revealed  in  them.  Even  in  single  words  we 
find  frequently  the  history  not  only  of  great  social  revolutions 
but  revolutions  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  When  we 
study  French  history  we  realize  what  a  world  of  information  is 
contained  in  the  simple  phrase  “  mm  culotte,^'  which  means  “  with¬ 
out  breeches.”  We  <liscover  that  .single  words  frequently  bear 
evidence  not  only  of  much  physical  evil  in  the  world,  but  of 
moral  and  spiritual  sin  which  is,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  human 
pain  and  .suffering.  VV'e  find  that  words  which'  were  formerly 
applied  to  physical  things,  by  a  strange  metonomy  are  now 
applied  to  things  which  are  purely  spiritual.  Let  me  quote 
what  Arch-bishop  French  has  to  say  concerning  the  word 
“tribulation.”  This  will,  perha))s,  illustrate  my  meaning  as  well 
as  any  other :  “  We  all  know,  in  a  general  way,  that  tliis  word, 

which  occurs  not  .seldom  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Liturgy,  means 
allliction,  sorrow,  anguish  ;  but  it  is  quite  worth  our  while  to 
know  how  it  means  this,  and  to  question  the  word  a  little  closer. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  ‘  tribulum,’  which  was  the  thrash¬ 
ing  instrument,  or  roller,  whereby  the  Roman  husbandman 
separated  the  corn  from  the  husks ;  and  ‘  tribulatio,’  in  its 
I)rimary  significance,  was  the  act  of  this  separation.  But  some 
Latin  writer  of  the  Christian  church  appropriated  the  word  and 
image  for  the  setting  forth  of  a  higher  truth  ;  and  sorrow,  distress 
and  adversity  being  the  a})pointed  means  for  the  separating  in 
men  of  their  chaff  from  their  wheat,  of  whatever  in  them  was 
light  and  trivial  and  poor  from  the  solid  and  the  true,  therefore 
he  called  the.se  .sorrows  and  griefs  ‘tribulations,’  thrashings,  that 
is,  of  the  inner  spiritual  man,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
fitting  him  for  the  heavenly  game.s.” 

We  find  many  such  words,  and  it  will  well  repay  us  to  study 
them  carefully.  Many  words  were  used  before  the  Christian  era 
which,  of  cour.se,  could  not  have  been  applied  to  Christian  ideas 
until  after  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  had  obtained  a  foothold  in 
the  world.  And  by  thus  getting  at  their  primary  meaning,  by 
thus  knowing  how  they  were  used  in  the  first  place,  much  light 
is  thrown  u])on  teachings  and  doctrines  which  would  otherwise 
appear  strange  and  unmeaning. 
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The  correct  use  of  words  always  marks  tlie  scholar.  We  can 
distinguish  an  educated  man  almost  as  soon  as  ho  speaks,  from 
one  who  has  had  no  educational  advantages.  And  this  not  only 
by  the  way  in  which  he  pronounces,  but  by  the  way  in  which  he 
uses  certain  words  to  express  his  ideas.  Now,  because  there  are 
so  many  modes  of  uttering  the  same  idea,  there  must  necessarily 
be  room  for  choice  in  the  .^lection  of  language.  One  way  must 
be  better  than  another.  A  refined,  polished  scholar  always 
clothes  his  ideas  in  better  language  than  a  man  who  has  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  cultured  jieople  or  with  books,  although 
both  may  wish-  to  convey  the  same  intelligence.  And  then,  too, 
he  who  has  .s})ent  his  time,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  study,  can  always 
convey  nice  and  delicate  shades  of  meaning  in  his  writing  or 
conversation  which  are  wholly  unappreciated  by  uneducated  ears. 
We  can  never  fail  to  recognize  a  student  of  the  English  language. 
There  are  so  many  words  which  mean  almost,  if  not  (piite,  the 
same  thing  when  considered  alone,  but  which,  when  lused  in 
composition,  are  not  at  all  similar.  The  story  is  told  of  a 
foreigner  wdio  came  to  this  country  and,  on  being  converted,  was 
induced  to  make  an  extempore  jirayer.  lie  had  become  familiar 
with  the  expression,.  “Preserve  us,  ()  Lord!”  but  thinking  that 
that  form  was  about  worn  out,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  ])ut 
the  same  petition  in  a  different  manner,  took  his  dictionary  and 
found,  as  he  supposed,  a  synonym,  and  when  prayer-meeting 
time  came  around  electrified  the  whole  congregation  l)y  uttering, 
in  measured  and  impressive  tones,  “  Pickle  us,  ()  Lord  !  ”  Peo|)le 
whose  mother-tongue  is,  or  ought  to  be,  English,  frequently  make 
mistakes  which  are  quite  as  bad,  and  not  only  people  who  have 
never  been  to  school,  but  even  many  who  claim  to  have  a  fair 
education. 

In  the  use  of  adjectives  many  persons  seem  to  have  no  judg¬ 
ment.  They  use  no  discrimination  wduitever.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  word  “elegant.”  We  hear  it  ap{)licd  to  many  objects  which 
can  never  be  “  elegant  ”  no  matter  how  nice  they  may  be  or  how 
graceful,  or  refined  or  polished.  “  Elegance  ”  implies  high  culti¬ 
vation  by  training  or  art ;  but  grace  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
natural.  A  simple  country  girl  may,  with  no  education,  be 
graceful,  comely  or  becoming,  so  far  as  her  aj)pearanco  or 
manners  are  concerned,  but  an  “  elegant  ”  woman  must  be  highly 
educated  and  accomplished.  Take  the  word  “  nice.”  We  find 
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it  applied  to  every  variety  of  object.  A  nice  day  ;  a  nice  child  ; 
a  nice  cake ;  a  nice  sermon  ;  a  nice  cat ;  etc.  With  some  i)eople 
we  should  almost  imagine  that  it  was  the  only  adjective  in  the 
language  that  would  convey  a  sense  of  their  approbation.  Surely, 
my  pen  need  not  point  out  the  absurdity  here.  We  can  all  see  it. 
Wq  have  so  many  adjectives,  and  not  only  adjectives  but  other 
parts  of  speech,  which  are  so  nearly  alike  in  meaning  that  special 
attention  must  be  called  oftentimes  to  the  distinctions  which 
exist.  ].,et  us  spend  a  few  moments  with  the  words  to  charm, 
enchant,  fascinate,  enrajdure,  captivate,  and  1  shall  quote  from 
('rabbe’s  Synonymes,  a  book  which  every  student  of  speech  ought 
to  own. 

The  word  ‘‘charm”  comes  from  the  Latin  noun  “carmen,”  a 


verse,  and  signifies  whatever  acts  by  an  irresistible  influence,  like 
poetry;  —  so  much  for  the  noun,  and  the  verb  has  the  same 
signification.  “  Enchant  ”  is  compounded  of  “  en  ”  and  “  chant,” 
signifying  to  act  upon,  as  by  the  power  of  chanting  or  music  ; 
“  fascinate,”  in  Latin  “  fascino,”  signified  originally  among 
the  ancients  a  species  of  witch-craft,  performed  by  the  eyes 
or  the  tongue.  “  Enrapture,”  compounded  of  “  en  ”  and  “  rapt¬ 
ure,”  signified  to  put  in  a  “rapture”;  and  “rapture,”  from 
the  Latin  “  rapio,”  to  seize  or  carry  away,  signifies  the  state 
of  being  carried  away,  whence  to  “  enrapture  ”  signifies  to  put 
into  that  state.  “  ('aptivate,”  in  Latin  “captivatus”  (participle 
of  “  captivo,”  from  “  ca})io,”  to  take),  signifies  to  take,  as  it 
were,  prisoner.  The  idea  of  an  irresistible  influence  is  common 
to  these  terms,  “(’harm”  expresses  a  less ‘powerful  effect  than 
“enchant.”  A  “charm”  is  simply  a  magical  verse  used  by 
magicians  and  .sorcerers.  “  Incantation,”  or  “  enchantment,”  is 
the  use  not  only  of  verses  but  of  any  my.sterious  ceremonies  to 
produce  a  given  effect.  To  “charm”  and  “enchant”  in  thi.s 
sense  denote  an  operation  by  means  of  words  or  motions  ;  to 
“  fascinate  ”  denotes  an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or  tongue. 
\  person  is  charmed  and  enchanted  voluntarily ;  he  is  fascinated 
involuntarily.  The  superstitious  have  always  had  recourse  to 
charms  and  enchantments  for  the  purpose  of  allajdng  the 
pa.ssions  of  love  or  hatred.  The  (Ireeks  believed  that  the  malig¬ 
nant  influence  pa.s.sed  liy  fascination  from  the  eyes  or  tongues  of 
envious  persons,  who  affected  the  ambient  air,  and  through  that 
medium  penetrated  and  corrupted  the  bodies  of  animals  and 
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other  things.  Charms  and  enchantments  are  performed  by 
persons ;  fascinations  are  performe<l  by  animals  ;  the  former  have 
always  some  supposed  good  in  view ;  the  latter  have  always  a 
mischievous  tendency.  There  are  j)ersons  who  pretend  to  charm 
away  the  toothache  or  other  pains  of  the  body  ;  some  serpents  are 
said  to  have  a  fascinating  power  in  their  eyes,  by  which  they  can 
kill  the  animals  on  whom  they  have  fixed  them.  When  these 
terms  are  taken  in  the  improper  sense,  “charm,”  “enchant”  and 
“  fascinate  ”  are  employed  to  describe  moral  as  well  as  natural 
operations.  “Enrajdure”  and  “captivate”  describe  elfects  on 
the  mind  only.  To  “charm,”  “enchant,”  “fascinate”  and 
“enrapture”  designate  the  elfects  produced  by  physical  and 
moral  objects.  “  Captivate  ”  designates  those  produced  by  physi¬ 
cal  objects  only.  We  may  be  charmed,  or  enchanted,  or  enrap¬ 
tured  with  what  we  see,  hear  or  learn  ;  we  may  be  fascinated 
with  what  we  see  or  learn  ;  we  are  captivated  only  with  what  we 
see,  —  what  charms,  enchants  and  enraptures  only  affords  i)leas- 
ure  for  the  time ;  what  fascinates  and  captivates  rivets  the  mind 
to  the  ol)ject.”  Cral)b  has  much  more  to  say  on  these  words,  but 
if  I  should  quote  him  at  greater  length  I  am  afraid  the  reader 
would  not  be  charmed  into  believing  that  the  study  of  synonymes 
is  a  very  fascinating  one. 

But,  indeed,  in  order  to  compose  well,  with  ease  and  success,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  discriminate, —  to  choose  one  word  rather 
than  another, —  and,  in  each  case,  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  selection.  We  cannot  si)eak  or  write  forcibly  at  random. 
We  mu.st  weigh  ea6h  word,  and  use  the  one  which  will  most 
.exactly  express  our  meaning,  because,  after  all,  there  are  really 
no  exact  synonyms  in  the  language.  Dictionaries  give  single 
words  as  definitions,  but  they  are  by  no  means  of  the  same  im¬ 
port.  Even  though  two  words  may  be  used  with  equal  correct¬ 
ness  in  a  sentence,  custom  has  sanctioned  the  one  rather  than  the 
other.  I  recall  the  story  of  an  f]nglishman  who  was  drinking 
tea  at  a  public  house.  His  right-hand  neighbor  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  and,  as  it  always  happens  when  two  men  are  drinking  the 
same  beverage,  they  became  friendly  and  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  Englishman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  with  a  little 
impatience,  exclaimed  as  he  stirred  his  tea  :  “  It  takes  this  sugar 

a  long  time  to  resolve.”  The  American,  with  no  hesitation  and 
with  characteri.stic  promptitude  and  certainity,  corrected  him  by 
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saying  :  “You  mean  dissolve.”  “  Ah  !  no,  I  don’t.  I’ll  bet  you 
a  five-i)ound  note  that  1  am  right.”  The  money  was  put  up,  and 
the  American  lost,  for  when  the  dictionary  was  produced  it  was 
found  that  the  word  dissolve  meant  also  to  resolve.  But  custom 
does  not  sanction  the  use  of  the  word  resolve  in  such  a  connec¬ 
tion,  however  right  it  may  ’ue. 

There  are  certain  sounds  which  must  always  accom[>any  cer¬ 
tain  ideas ;  for  instance,  if  we  wish  to  convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  thunder  we  would  not  use  words  of  a  light  and  tripping  sound, 
but  such  words  as  heavy,  rolling,  rumbling.  Such  words  convey 
to  the  mind  ideas  which  arc,  in  a  measure,  independent  of  their 
meaning.  We  speak  of  the  roaring  cataract  and  the  rij)pling 
brook.  Tlie  ancients  knew  just  what  power  there  was  in  w'ords, 
and  when  their  thoughts  were  light  and  hapj)y  their  language 
expressed  them,  but  when  of  a  solemn  and  awful  nature  their 
language  assumed  an  entirely  different  character.  If  we  should 
read  certain  passages  from  authors  whose  language  our  hearers 
did  not  understand,  they  could  usually  tell  whether  the  theme 
was  joyful  or  sad.  Now,  no  language  is  more  flexible,  or  more 
capable  of  conveying  the  sense  by  means  of  sound  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  There  may  be  more  perfect  languages,  considered  from  a 
grammatical  standpoint,  but  none  as  powerful.  We  all  remem¬ 
ber  the  line :  “  Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  the  huge  round 

stone.”  Even  if  we  did  not  understand  the  language,  we  should 
realize  what  was  going  on  in  a  great  measure.  In  those  words, 
we  can  hear  the  labored  breathing  as  of  one  lifting  a  heavy 
weight,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost.  Read  any  of  the  master 
poets  and  we  shall  find  that  they  have  not  neglected  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter.  Byron,  in  .speaking  of  the  Italian  language,  could 
have  said  nothing  that  would  better  .illustrate  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  English  than  the  following.  In  the  Italian  he  could 
never  have  expressed  his  ideas  so  forcibly.  He  says : 

“  I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 

And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  south 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding,  all  so  put  in 
That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  gutteral 
'  Which  we’re  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all.” 
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What  words  could  the  poet  have  chosen  that  would  have  better 
set  forth  his  meaning?  The  first  part  abounding  in  “gentle 
liquids,”  which  are  so  characteristic  of  that  “  soft  ”  mellilluous 
Italian,  and  in  the  latter  part  those  rugged,  “  harsh  gutterals” 
which  are  common  to  the  northern  nations.  The  first  part  surely 
breathes  of  sunny  skies,  balmy  zephyrs  and  a  gentle  atmosj>here'; 
the  latter  of  the  rushing,  whistling  winds,  the  land  of  ice  and 
snow.  There  is  a  wonderful  variety  of  expression  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  many  words  from  which  to  make  a  selection,  and  this, 
because  in  making  U|)  the  language  we  have  drawn  from  such  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  we  are  constantly  coining  new  words  from 
other  tongues. 

About  five-eighths  of  the  words  which  make  uj)  the  English 
language  are  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  next  in  older 
of  importance  comes  the  Latin,  or  rather  the  Latin  through  the 
Norman-French.  We  owe  much  also  to  the  Greek.  The  })hysi- 
cal  sciences,  as  well  as  jdiilosophy,  abound  in  terms  of  Greek 
origin.  Many  English  words  are  formed  from  a  single  Latin  or 
Greek  root.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Latin  verb  “  pono,”  which 
means  “  to  place,”  and  we  shall,  with  very  little  study,  discover 
that  it  is  the  root  of  over  250  English  words.  The  verb  “  plico,” 
which  means  to  fold,  forms  the  root  of  over  200.  The  words 
“  duco,”  to  lead,  and  “  fero,”  to  bear,  have  upwards  of  100  de¬ 
rivatives  each.  Then  there  are  words  which  are  in  almost  daily 
use  derived  from  other  sources.  The  Shemitic  languages  liave 
made  a  small  but  imjiortant  contribution,  so  that  our  language  is 
made  up  of  all  that  is  best  not  only  from  the  dead  languages  of 
the  past,  but  also  from  languages  which  are  sj)oken  today. 
Many  words  which  were  once  a  living  j)art  of  our  language  are 
now  obsolete,  and  are  only  found  in  the  early  writers,  but  as  old 
words  fall  into  disuse  new  ones  take  their  places.  And  then,  as 
we  make  new  discoveries,  as  we  advance  in  the  sciences,  and  as 
new  fields  of  imjuiry  are  opened,  new  words  are  introduced  to 
meet  the  requirements.  So  that  our  language  is  not  stationary. 
It  is  being  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  j)erfection  every  <lay. 
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SOME  INITIAL  PROPOSITIONS 

I’KOPOSKD  A8  A  BASIS  OF  THK  SCIENCK  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

R.  IIEBER  HOLBROOK,  Ph.  D.,  LEBANON,  OHIO. 

[Copyright  1881,  1891.] 

A.  PRELIMINARY  GENERAL  DEFINITIONS. 

Pro{)ositioii  1.  Definition  of  a  Science:  A  science  is  a  body 
of  doctrine  relating  to  a  defined  subject-matter,  based  upon  a  cog¬ 
nate  art,  and  consisting  of  definitions,  axioms  and  theorems 
systematically  arranged. 

Propo.sition  '2.  Definition  of  an  art :  An  art  is  a  body  of  prac¬ 
tice  relating  to  a  defined  subject-matter,  based  upon  a  cognate 
.science,  and  consisting  of  lemmas,  postulates  and  problems 
systematically  arranged. 

Proposition  d.  Definition  of  a  Subject-matter  :  A  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  a  given  science  and  its  cognate  art  is  a  defined  phenome¬ 
non,  or  group  of  phenomena,  to  be  treated  upon  in  that  science 
and  art. 

B.  SPECIAL  INITIAL  DEFINITIONS. 

Proposition  4.  Definition  of  the  Science  of  Education  :  The 
.science  of  education  is  that  science  which  treats  of  the  mind  as 
an  object  of  training. 

Proposition  o.  Definition  of  the  Art  of  Education  :  The  art 
of  education  is  that  art  which  treats  of  the  mind  as  an  object  of 
training. 

Projiosition  6.  The  definition  of  the  mind  as  an  object  of 
Training  :  The  mind  as  an  object  of  training  is  a  self-concious 
growth. 

C.  SELF-EVIDENT  THEORETICAL  PROPOSITIONS. 

Proposition  7.  The  Axiom  of  Activity  :  The  mind  is  nat¬ 
urally  self-active. 

Proposition  8.  The  Axiom  of  Improvement :  The  mind  is 
naturally  active  in  a  right  direction. 

Proposition  J).  The  Axiom  of  Enjoyment  :  The  mind  nat¬ 
urally  enjoys  activity  in  a  right  direction. 
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I).  SELF-EVIDENT  PRACTICAL  PROPOSITIONS. 

Proposition  10.  The  Postulate  of  Nourishment:  The  mind 
may  be  fed. 

Proposition  11.  The  Posfulate  of  Stimulus  :  The  mind  may 
stimulated. 

Proposition  12.  The  Postulate  of  Direction:  The  mind  may 
be  directed. 

E.  SELF-EVIDENT  CONDITIONAL  PROPOSITIONS. 

Proposition  13.  The  Lemma  of  Appetite:  The  mind  must 
be  hungry  in  order  to  grow. 

Proposition  14.  The  Lemma  of  Pesistance :  The  mind  must 
be  tasked  in  order  to  grow. 

Proposition  lo.  The  Lemma  of  Duration  :  The  mind  must 
have  time  in  which  to  grow. 

F.  THREE  INITIAL  MIND  THEOREMS. 

Proposition  1(5.  The  Theorem  of  the  Three  Growing  Pro¬ 
cesses  :  Considered  longitudinally,  that  is,  linearly,  the  growth 
of  the  mind  is  by  three  processes  or  stages,  namely, — 

1.  The  ingoing  process  or  acquisition  :  Learning  the  facts. 

2.  The  inside  process  or  reflection  :  Pelationing  the  facts. 

3.  The  outgoing  process  or  exj)ression  :  Telling  the  facts. 

I*roposition  17.  The  Theorem  of  the  Three  Mental  Activi¬ 
ties:  Considered  longitudinally  and  laterally,  that  is,  superfi¬ 
cially,  the  activities  or  faculties  of  the  mind  exhibit  three  })hases 
or  groups,  corresponding  to  the  three  growing  processes, 
namely, — 

1.  The  ingoing  faculties  or  the  sensibilities  :  Feeling. 

2.  The  inside  faculties  or  the  intellect :  Knowing. 

3.  The  outgoing  faculties  or  the  will :  Doing. 

Proposition  18.  The  Theorem  of  the  Three  Mental  Products 

or  the  Theorem  of  Habit :  Considered  longitudinally,  laterally 
and  vertically,  that  is,  voluminously,  the  |)roducts  resulting  from 
the  training  of  the  mind  are  three,  corresponding  to  the  three 
growing  processes,  namely, — 

1.  The  outgoing  or  the  habit  of  doing  duty  :  Virtue. 

2.  The  inside  or  the  habit  of  knowing  duty  :  Wisdom. 

3.  The  ingoing  or  the  habit  of  loving  duty  :  Freedom. 
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G.  THE  THREE  INITIAL  KNOWLEDGE  THEOREMS. 

Propo.sition  III.  The  Tlieorem  of  the  Three  Knowledge  Ele¬ 
ments  :  Every  fact  of  knowledge  is  composed  of  three  elemental 
phenomena,  corresponding  to  the  three  growing  processes  : 

] .  Ingoing :  The  external  or  non-ego  impinges  upon  the 
internal  or  ego. 

‘2.  Inside :  The  internal  or  ego  unites  with  the  external  or 
non-ego,  increasing  the  ego  or  mind. 

3.  Outside  :  The  new  ego  thus  formed  becomes  external, 
increasing  human  knowledge. 

Proposition  20.  The  Theorem  of  the  Evolution  of  Science: 
Tlie  growth  of  science  proceeds  through  three  stages  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  three  growing  })rocesses,— 

1.  Ingoing  or  accumulation  of  facts  :  Empirical. 

2.  Inside  or  generalizing  from  facts  :  Theoretical. 

3.  Outgoing  or  formulating  the  facts  :  Scientific  or  practical. 

Proposition  21.  The  Theorem  of  the  Three  Groups  of  Knowl¬ 
edge  :  The  sciences  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  three  grow’ing  proce.s.ses, — 

1.  Ingoing  or  ac{{uisitional :  Natural  sciences. 

2.  Inside  or  rcflectional :  Mathematics. 

3.  Outgoing  or  expressional :  Literature. 

H.  THE  THREE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  THEOREMS. 

Proposition  22.  The  Theorem  of  the  Three  Departments  of 
the  Course  of  Study  :  The  course  of  study  considered  longitu¬ 
dinally  or  chronologically  consists  of  three  departments,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  three  growing  processes, — 

1.  Ingoing  or  acquisitional :  Primary  grades  ( I),  C,  B,  & 
A. ),  4  years. 

2.  Inside  or  reflectional :  Grammar  grades  (  D,  C,  B,  &  A.), 
4  years. 

3.  Outgoing  or  expressional :  High  grades  ( D,  C,  B,  &  A.), 
4  years. 

Proposition  23.  The  Theorem  of  Three  Cults  of  the  Course  of 
Study  :  The  course  of  study  considered  laterally  or  synchro¬ 
nously  consists  of  three  lines  of  culture,  corre.spondiug  to  the 
three  growing  processes, — 

1.  Ingoing  or  acquisitional :  Scientific  culture. 

2.  Inside  or  reflectional :  Logical  culture. 

3.  Outgoing  or  expressional  :  Language  culture. 
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Proposition  24.  The  Theorem  of  Life-Training :  The  train¬ 
ing  for  life  consists  of  three  stages,  corresponding  to  tlie  three 
growing  processes. — 

1.  The  ingoing  or  acquisitional :  Infantile,  informal, —  Home 
training. 

2.  The  inside  or  reflectional :  Youth,  formal, —  School  train¬ 
ing. 

3.  The  outgoing  or  expressional :  Adult,  practical, —  Busi¬ 
ness  training. 

These  twenty-four  propositions  are  respectfully  submitted  as  a 
tentative  effort  to  generalize  the  initial  )>ropositions  neces.sary  to 
fix  the  science  of  education  at  its  foundation. 

I  will  be  greath’^  obliged  for  criticism.s,  objections  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  their  validity,  relative  rank  and  completeness. 


PLEA  FOR  A  DETERMINATIVE  COURSE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

CHARLES  L.  WOOD,  CLARENDON  HILLS,  MASS. 

The  primary  aim  of  education  in  general  should  be  to  give 
preparation  for  life.  Does  the  public  school  do  its  share  in  giving 
this  preparation,  and,  if  not,  wherein  does  it  fail?  On  the 
answers  to  these  questions  much  depends,  for  they  will  determine, 
in  a  measure,  just  where  responsibility  for  present  failures  in 
education  must  be  put,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  ought  to 
demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  present  methods. 

That  the  public  school  has  failed  to  do  its  share  in  this  ])repa- 
ration  is  attested  by  the  introduction  of  manual  training  and 
kindred  exercises,  which  are  the  first  fruits  of  a  growing  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  preparation  should  not  be  wholly  general  and 
aimless,  but  in  some  respects  particular  as  well.  In  this  matter 
the  limihitions  are  obvious,  but  they  have  not  been  reached  by 
any  means.  There  is  still  a  wdde  gap  betw'een  the  public  school 
and  wdiat  comes  after,  and  mere  expansion  of  training  wdll  not 
bridge  it. 

In  a.  perfectly  organized  society  —  and  that  ought  to  be  our 
ideal  —  what  a  person  is  to  do  in  life  would  be  determined  by 
inclination  and  fitness  as  respects  the  individual  member,  and  by 
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demand  as  respects  society.  To-day,  public  education  utterly 
ijjnores  individual  inclination  and  fitness.  To  be  sure,  it  seeks  to 
develo[)  to  the  utmost  the  individual  powers  on  a  basis  of  class 
instruction,  and  the  teacher  may,  as  an  adviser,  commend  or 
criticise,  but  there  the  matter  ends.  Hxceptional  talents  may 
find  recognition  in  prizes  and  honorable  mention  and  in  com¬ 
parative  rank,  yet,  these  forms  of  recognition  are  not  specifically 
of  fitness  for  a  calling,  but  only  of  general  excellence  in  a 
prescribed  course  or  competition.  As  for  demand,  public  educa¬ 
tion  ignores  that  likewise,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  specific  and 
{)urcly  a  matter  of  indefinite  future  concern. 

At  graduation,  the  young  are  set  adrift  to  find  their  place  in 
the  world.  For  all  practical  benefit,  the  schools  have  failed  to 
gauge  inclination,  fitness,  demand.  The  ascertainment  of  these 
is  left  to  chance,  or  to  individual  and  parental  judgment. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  and  much  commended  belief 
that  it  is  good  to  rely  on  ourselves,  for  the  great  mass  of  men,  at 
least,  in  this  question  of  a  choice  of  life  work,  it  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  beneficial.  The  inclinations  —  and  many  are  not  sure 
they  have  any  —  are,  too  often,  morbid  or  })erverted,  or  specifi¬ 
cally  bad.  As  to  particular  fitness  likewise,  the  individual  is 
rarely  competent  to  judge.  Nor  is  success,  as  measured  by 
pecuniary  returns,  conclusive  proof  of  fitness.  So,  the  individual 
estimate  of  demand  is  almost  sure  to  be  at  fault  in  one  respect  or 
another;  too  often,  indeed,  youth  are  disposed  to  read  demand 
in.  their  judgments  of  pre.sent  opportunity,  that  if/nis  fatum  of 
failure. 

How  often  is  parental  judgment,  on  this  que.stion  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  life,  incompetent  and  mlsdirective !  The  plain  fact  is, 
the  ])arents  are,  in  this  matter,  the  most  prejudiced  persons  in  the 
world.  Aside  from  this,  the  great,  the  eternal  (question  for 
parents  to  settle  is  this  one,  as  to  the  best  choice  of  occupation  for 
their  children. 

But  with  the  choice  arbitrarily  determined,  consider  the  effect 
on  the  individual  and  on  society.  Perhaps  after  many  years  of 
arduous  preparation  in  college  or  technical  school,  the  individual 
finds  himself  dissatisfied  with  his  choice  and  ill-adapted  for  his 
elected  environment.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  the  natural  re.sult 
is,  after  all  the  expense  incurred,  a  change  of  occupation.  What 
that  means,  with  the  fiiculties  trained  in  other  directions,  may  be 
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seen  in  the  unrest  and  inefficiency  of  those  who  take  this  step  ; 
and  tliey  are  often  led  to  keep  on  chanj^ing  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  find  ultimately  something  for  which  they  are  fitted.  lUit 
most,  impelled  by  necessity,  hold  on.  Every  profession  and 
trade  is  filled  with  persons  incompetent  for  their  tasks ;  and  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  natural  affinities  due  to 
pernicious  .starts  in  life. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  critici.se  the  higher  institutions  of 
training,  whose  sole  office  is  to  })repare  students  for  a  definite 
career.  They  cannot  refuse  admittance  to  those  wlio  pass  their 
examinations  on  the  ground  of  unfitness  to  ])ursuc  a  particular 
course,  indeed  they  are  posse.ssed  of  no  facts  in  the  matter.  Their 
duty  is  done  when  they  do  the  best  tliey  can  with  tlie  material 
that  comes  to  them.  Nor  is  it  any  of  their  business  to  give 
attention  to  demand.  They  are  paid  for  tlie  instruction  wliich 
they  are  in  duty  bound  to  furnish,  and  that  is  the  end. 

The  right  determination  as  to  calling  should  be  made  after 
completion  of  the  public  school  course.  Tlien  the  ]»re.sent  waste¬ 
fulness  of  misdirected  supplementary  training  would  be  in  great 
measure  obviated.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  course 
such  as  would  secure,  it  is  believed,  tliis  happy  re.sult. 

The  plan,  in  general,  is  to  establish,  in  conjunction  with  public 
school  education,  a  post  graduate  coui*se  on  the  following  basis : 
A  con.secutive  record  of  teachers’  observations  on  each  individual 
pupil,  from  entrance  to  graduation  ;  an  advisory  board  in  charge 
of  the  course,  who.se  duties  are  indicated  below  ;  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  higher  |»reparatory  institutions,  and  especially 
with  the  professional  and  business  world. 

The  tendency  to  consider  individual  capacities  and  nee<ls  is 
already  marked  in  the  opinions  of  educators,  and  is  destined,  in 
time,  to  revolutionize  i)resent  methods  of  t<?aching.  Hut  the 
greatest  impulse  toward  these  higher  methods  of  the  future  will 
be  given  by  enlarging  the  duties  of  the  teacher  in  a  new  direction, 
and,  in  a  way,  to  secure  in  the  public  schools  much  of  the 
beneficial  result  now  derived  peculiarly  from  private  teaching. 

The  duties  in  question  com{)rise  attention,  on  the  teacher’s  part, 
directed  to  the  obtaining  of  data  on  the  individual  traits,  bent 
and  special  capacities  of  the  pupils  in  charge.  These  observa¬ 
tions  might  be  made  the  subject  of  periodical  monthly  reports  in 
the  shape  of  answers  to  questions  on  printed  blank  forms,  together 
with  the  remarks  and  notes  properly  a[)plicable  to  each  case. 
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Tliese  should  then  be  revised,  as  to  form,  by  principal  or  super¬ 
visors,  and  returned,  with  comments,  to  the  teacher  for  filing. 
At  the  close  of  each  term  a  summari7.ed  report  in  each  case  would 
he  required,  as  supplemental  to  the  foregoing.  Obviously,  the 
teacher,  as  a  responsil)le  guiding  moral  agent,  could  make  these 
observations  a  basis  of  effectual  influence  in  the  right  direction, 
and,  were  the  advice  sought,  give  to  parents  the  benefit  of  such 
study ;  hut  this  is  aside  from  the  end  aimed  at,  which  compre¬ 
hends,  in  the  case  of  each  jiupil,  a  series  of  systematic  observations 
on  character,  inclination  and  capacity,  term  by  term,  up  to  the 
time  of  graduation.  ‘  Each  teacher  is  an  independent  observer 
and  uninfluenced  in  any  respect.  At  graduation,  the  mass  of  data 
so  collected  and  arranged  would  be  turned  over  to  the  advisory 
board.  This  analytical  record  would  be  in  no  sense  a  public 
affair,  but  made  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  pupil  concerned. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  as  seientifie  when  fully  developed,  as  any 
physical  or  mental  examination  and  analysis  is  now.  Neverthe- 
leas,  should  objections  be  made,  this  part  of  the  course  could  be 
omitted  in  individual  cases.  Special  attention  would  need  to  be 
given  in  })reparing  teaehers  for  this  work,  and,  of  course, 
scientific  methods  would  be  used,  as  far  as  possible,  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  facts.  Eut  those  in  charge  of  the  course  would  possess 
the  exce[)tional  capacities  of  })enetration  and  judgment  needful 
for  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  advisory  board  might  well  be  composed,  in  part,  of  teach¬ 
ers  on  whom  advancement  to  this  position,  in  recognition  of 
marked  ability,  would  confer  merited  distinction.  The  duties  of 
the  board  would  be  distinctively  individual,  and  would  consist 
maiidy  in  giving  expert  advice  based  on  the  facts  in  each  case, 
and  supplemented  by  the  trial  and  test  work  engaged  in. 

The  public  school  graduate  is,  of  course,  a  free  agent ;  and  a 
future  career  is,  .so  far  as  decision  is  concerned,  a  matter  of  elec¬ 
tion.  If  this  be  already  .settled,  any  further  test  of  inclination  or 
fitness  is  clearly  unneces.sary.  Neverthele.ss,  the  data  and  advice 
of  the  boanl  would  be  free  and  willingly  given  on  request.  The 
children  of  very  wealthy  j)arents  would  ignore,  doubtless,  a  sup¬ 
plementary  course  of  this  nature,  as  would  all  those  who,  by  the 
fact  of  birth,  are  relieved  of  any  deep  concern  for  the  future.  But 
the  great  majority  do  have  the  utmost  concern  for  the  future,  and 
any  advantage  of  this  kind  would  be  eagerly  seized  by  them. 
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With  respect  to  demand  and  supply  in  the  industrial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  fields,  the  board  would  base  its  advice  on  the  facts 
returned  by  shitistical  and  labor  bureaus,  and  on  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  boards  of  other  cities.  Knowledge  regarding  ten¬ 
dency  of  demand,  rather  than  its  strictly  mathematical  measure, 
would  be  the  aim  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  And  thus  would 
be  established  an  intimate  logical  connection  between  demand 
and  supply  in  occupations,  to  lack  of  which  may  be  traced  many 
present  evils  in  every  advanced  society.  The  fact  of  degree  in 
demand  might  nece.ssitate,  oftentimes,  a  policy  of  ex|)edience  in 
the  advice  offered  ;  and,  at  such  times,  inclination  and  inchoate 
fitness  would  have  to  be  made  .secondary  to  demand.  But  the 
turning  point  would  be  made  at  the  right  time,  and  the  fatuity  of 
preparation  for  a  hopeless  uncertainty  would  be  conclusively 
demonstrated. 

The  foregoing  plan,  if  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  plan,  embraces 
the  merest  outline,  and,  as  such,  makes  no  attemjd  to  deal  with 
the  details  of  methods.  These  would  be  develoj)ed  proj)erly  only 
through  practical  trial,  but  with  increasing  effectiveness  and 
influence  for  good  on  both  the  individual  and  society.  And  the 
general  adoption  of  such  a  j)lan  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  most  vexatious  of  pre.sent  day  {)roblems. 


AMBIGUITY  IN  PLANT  NOMENCLATURE. 

BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM,  HARMONSBURG,  PENN. 

The  humorous  account  of  “  A  Hunt  for  the  Shamrock,”  which 
appeared  some  months  ago  in  Enri’ATiox,  is  sugge.stive  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  causes  which  might  be  responsible  for  disappointment 
in  such  a  quest.  It  is  jiossible  that  those  interrogated  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  plant  were  more  su.sceptible  to  the  charms  of 
a  hill  of  thrifty  potatoes  than  of  any  vegetation  devoid  of  utility, 
no  matter  with  how  much  historical  or  jioetic  lore  if  might  be 
invested  ;  yet,  lacking  courage  to  pronounce  the  three  little  words, 
“  I  don’t  know  ”  ( said  by  some  one  to  be  the  most  difficult  in  the 
English  language ) ,  or,  more  probable,  endowed  with  a  generous 
supply  of  innate  Hibernian  {)olitene.ss,  their  desire  to  oblige  the 
visitor  was  gratified,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  veracity. 
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Yet  there  in  another,  a  more  charitable,  thought-provoking 
aspect  of  the  (piestion.  I  rememher  once  iiearing  a  lady  ask  her 
Irish  neiglihor  if  she  would  not,  as  a  favor,  get  some  friend  in 
Ireland  to  [»rcss  a  leaf  of  shamrock  and  enclose  it  in  a  letter  for 
her.  “  IIle.-«s  you,”  exclaimed  the  woman  in  astonishment 
mingled  with  disgust,  “  The  j'ard’s  full  of  it.”  And,  rushing 
out,  she  gathered  up  a  handful  of  white  clover.  “  There,”  said 
she,  “that’s  the  shamrock.” 

Smile  as  we  will  at  the  heterogenous  collection  of  white,  red, 
zigzag  and  sweet  clover,  nonesuch,  snail-shells,  white  honey¬ 
suckle,  scarlet  poppy,  cress,  huttercuj),  etc.,  all  warranted  as 
genuine  shamrock,  it  reminds  me  somewhat  of  the  teacher  who 
asked  her  pupils  to  define  “gopher.”  A  Western  lad  described  it 
as  a  burrowing  rodent ;  the  boy  from  the  pine  barrens  of  Florida 
was  familiar  with  it  as  a  land-tortoise  ;  while  to  the  Georgian  the 
name  recalled  a  species  of  snake.  It  might  also  have  been 
defined  with  e<|ual  propriety  as  a  plow  (Southern  United  States) 
or,  using  an  English  localism,  a  wattle. 

In  Wood’s  Class  Book  of  Botany,  the  plant  endorsed  by  the 
majority  of  the  natives  on  their  native  soil  as  the  true  emblem  of 
the  trinity,  the  white  clover, —  Trifolium  repens  —  is  accorded  this 
distinction.  Webster  also  names  this  as  the  Irish  emblem,  but 
adds,  in  a  note,  that  the  name  shamrock  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  apjdied  to  an  oxalis, — ().  acetosella,  or  wood-sorrel.  In 
a  recent  number  of  Meehan’s  Monthly  appears  the  following  per¬ 
tinent  note :  “  Linnieus,  the  great  botanist  of  the  last  century, 

seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  it  was  one  of  the  clovers, — T.  pralense ; 
but  the  point  has  been  made  that  this  clover  is  not  truly  indi¬ 
genous  to  Ireland,  but  came  there  when  commerce  between  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  civilized  [)ortions  of  ICurope  commenced.  Clovers 
generally  seem  to  follow  civilized  man.  Dr.  Prior  states  that,  in 
(|ueen  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  water  cress  was  used  by  the  Irish  as 
the  Shamrock.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  oxalis  acetosella^ 
which  is  a  true  native  of  Ireland,  might  be  the  plant  used  by  the 
saint.  Dr.  Prior  states  that  this  is  certainly  without  the  smallest 
shadow  of  reason  ;  but  there  is  very  good  reason  indeed  for  it,  for 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  clovers  were  not  in  Ireland  in  the  saint’s 
time,  without  the  oxalis,  which  is  very  abundant  and  a  true 
native,  the  legend  would,  in  a  measure,  fail  entirely,  as  there  is 
no  other  trifoliate  leaf  likely  to  have  been  accessible.”  Mrs. 
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Dana,  in  her  delightful  book,  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers, 
says  of  this  oxalis  ;  “  Throughout  Europe  it  bears  the  odd  name 

of  ‘  Hallelujah  ’  on  account  of  its  flowering  between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  the  season  when  the  Psalms  sung  in  the  churches 
resound  with  that  word.  There  has  been  an  unfounded  theory 
that  this  title  sprang  from  St.  Patrick’s  endeavor  to  prove  to  his 
rude  audience  the  possibility  of  a  trinity  in  unity  from  the  three 
divided  leaves.  By  many  this  ternate  leaf  has  been  considered 
the  shamrock  of  the  ancient  Irish.”  In  the  same  work  she  cites 
Dr.  Prior  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  nonesuch  Medi- 
cago  lupulina,  has  been  for  many  years  recognized  in  Ireland  as 
the  true  shamrock.  It  is  evidently  a  case  where  doctors  disagree. 

Even  in  our  own  fields  and  gardens,  the  poinilar  nomenclature 
of  plants  is  ofttimes  confusing.  For  instjince,  the  term  honey¬ 
suckle  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  shrub  or  vine  justly 
claiming  it  and  to  the  columbine.  The  mertensia  of  early  .spring 
and  the  campanula  of  summer  are  both  “  blue  bells  ”  in  common 
parlance.  The  garden  balsam  and  the  native  cypripedium  are 
both  known  as  ladies  slij)})ers.  The  ear-drop  may  designate  the 
fuchsia  or  the  dicentra.  The  common  periwinkle,  so  often  called 
myrtle,  belongs  in  an  entirely  different  family.  The  “cow.slip,” 
so  popular  in  early  spring  for  greens,  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
marsh  marigold,  a  member  of  a  family  widely  remote  from  that 
of  the  true  cowsli|)  or  primrose. 

Nor  are  the  standard  works  on  botany  entirely  free  from  mis¬ 
leading  and  confusing  popular  names.  The  dog’s  tooth  violet,  a 
member  of  the  lily  family,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  dog 
violet,  viola  cnnin/i.  The  poison  ivy  is  not  an  ivy,  but  a  sumach  ; 
ditto  as  to  the  poison  dogwood. 

Tlie  name  bittersweet  is  applied  by  the  highest  authority  to 
the  beautiful  wax  work,  celajitrm  scandcn.s,  and  to  a  near  relative 
of  the  potato,  solanum  dulcamara,  their  only  prominent  points 
of  similarity  being  that  both  are  climbers  and  bear  highly  col¬ 
ored  fruit.  There  are  at  lea.st  throe  claimants  for  the  appellation 
^‘blazing  shir,”  the  liatris  {also  called  button  snakeroot);  dode- 
cathcon  meadia,  a  member  of  the  primrose  family ;  and  chamalir- 
ium  lutcum,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  lily  family.  The 
latter  is  also  known  as  devil’s  bit  —  why,  I  cannot  conceive.  So 
pure  a  blossom  deserves  a  more  pleasing  name.  The  dode- 
catheon  is  also  known,  either  generally  or  locally,  as  American 
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cowslij),  pride  of  Ohio  and  shooting  star.  Surely  with  so  many 
titles,  it  might  relinquish  all  claims  to  the  contested  one.  The 
liatris  is  not  even  j)ermitted  the  sole  ownership  of  either  of  its 
nicknames,  a  member  of  the  parsley  family,  also  called  rattlesnake 
master,  claiming  the  right  to  the  designation*,  button  snaker<x)t. 

By  the  w^ay,  how  many  different  species,  on  account  of  real  or 
fancied  external  features,  or  medicinal  qualities,  are  forced  to 
bear  the  name  of  Eve’s  tem})ter.  But  a  few  days  ago,  I  w'as 
interrogated  by  one  in  quest  of  roots  for  medicine,  in  regard  to 
the  a])pearance  of  the  Senaca  snakeroot.  “  They  tell  me,”  said 
the  inquirer,  “that  it  is  this  low’  plant  wdth  w’hite  on  the  leaves.” 
He  doubtless  had  in  mind  the  rattlesnake  plauhiin, —  an  orchid  — 
wdiile  the  })lant  he  sought  belongs  to  the  ])olygala,  or  milkw’ort 
group.  The  term  black  snakeroot  is  apjdied  in  botany  to  both 
the  black  cohosh  and  a  member  of  the  j)arsley  family.  A  pretty, 
dwarfish  thoroiighwort  is  called  wdiite  snakeroot.  The  Virginia 
snakeroot,  —  a  birtlnvoid  —  adds  another  to  the  list  of  ophidian 
comj)ounds.  Snake’s  head  is  aj)propriately  applied  to  a  plant 
with  gentian-like  white  flowers,  wdiich  freciuents  marshy  places, 
the  })eculiar  shaj)e  of  the  corolla  giving  rise  to  the  name.  A 
hawk  weed,  having  purple-veined  leaves,  is  designated  rattlesnake 
weed.  The  nabalus,  another  composite,  is  rattlesnake  root.  Thus 
it  w’ill  be  seen  that,  since  there  is  such  a  motley  collection,  one 
does  w’ell  to  decline  any  decoction  of  “  snakeroot,”  unless  the 
.s})ecies  desired  has  been  positively  identified. 

The  mountain  laurel,  a  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains,  bears  no  relation  to  the  classic  laurel.  The 
term  rose  bay  is  applied  with  equal  })ropriety  to  the  rhododen¬ 
dron  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  to  the  willow’  herb, 
which  follow’s  the  forest  fire.  The  adder’s  tongue  may  apj^ear  in 
the  form  of  a  bright  yellow’  lily,  or  of  a  fern. 

Among  forest  trees  complications  likew  ise  occur.  A  species  of 
maple  shares  w’ith  the  American  j)lane  tree  the  appellation,  syca¬ 
more  ;  while,  in  many  instances,  the  term  “  poplar  ”  applies  to 
the  tulip  tree  rather  than  to  any  kinsman  of  the  aspen  and  cot- 
tonw’ood.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  j)rolong  the  list. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  jaw’-breaking  names  deter  many 
from  studying  science.  The  instances  already  cited  show’  how’ 
ambiguous  and  misleading  popular  names  of  plants  sometimes 
j)rove.  The  only  positive  means  of  identifying  them  is  by  the 
scientific  name.  And  since  botany  is  studied  by  all  civilized 
nations  and  w’e  have  no  universal  language  in  common  use,  the 
simplest  method  of  nomenclature  is  that  derived  from  the  classics. 
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WATER  TRAVEL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

BY  TUE  AUTHOR  OF  “PRESTON  PAPERS,”  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

So  groat  are  the  conveniences  of  tlie  up-to-date  traveler  that 
the  wide-spread  culture  which  results  is  being  felt  even  in  the 
way-back  districts. 

In  the  remote  days  of  our  early  ancestors,  it  was  inconvenient 
and  expensiv'e  to  make  even  a  short  trij),  and  the  facilities  were 
so  limited  that  it  recpiired  the  united  wi.sdom  of  the  family  to 
jirepare  a  single  member  for  it,  while  today,  almost  without 
warning,  one  may  make  a  long  journey  with  but  little  trouble, 
comparatively  small  expense  and  in  a  short  time,  being  as  com¬ 
fortable  all  the  time  as  if  at  home. 

Preference  is  about  eiiually  divided  between  the  pleasures  and 
disadvantages  of  railways  and  waterways  —  though  (tlivaiis,  when 
time  permits,  the  writer  goes  by  water  —  the  former  scoring  one 
in  point  of  speed,  when  we  are  hurried,  but  otl'-setting  that  by 
noise,  smoke  ainl  dust,  limited  “rpiarters”  and  high  rates;  not 
“  high  ”  charges,  either,  when  we  consider  the  distances  covered 
and  the  conveniences  at  hand,  but  “  high  ”  as  compared  with 
water-ways. 

From  two  to  five  cents  a  mile  by  rail  expresses  the  minimum 
and  maximum,  the  latter  rate  oidy  jirevailing  in  those  sections  of 
the  country  where  an  undeveloped  condition  has  made  a  railway 
a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity,  or  where  the  natural  barriers  of 
stream,  mountain  or  other  difficulty  has  made  the  engineering 
expensive. 

These  conditions  are  found  more  often  in  tlie  South  and  Wei^t 
than  in  the  North  and  East ;  and  yet,  traveling  is  a  fa.scinating 
pleasure  even  when  pursued  under  press  of  diificulty,  danger  and 
inconvenience;  and  to  the  teacher  who  has  bc'en  “shut  in” 
forty  or  more  (or  /m)  weeks,  with  nine  million  jiounds  of 
presisure  pent  up  in  from  thirty  to  sixty  specimens  of  nineteenth 
century  boys  and  girls  which  must  be  controlled,  directed  and 
made  useful,  symmetrical  and  beautiful,  the  gospel  of  travel 
smiles  with  two-fold  power. 

Jfow  tireil  teachers  get,  how  all-worn-out-and-ready-to-droj),  ouli/ 
a  teacJier  hnoivs.  The  strain  is  a  three-fold  one, —  spiritual,  mental, 
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physical  —  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  many  “grow  old”  in 
the  service,  even  in  a  few  years,  but  that  any  stay  young ! 

Nothing  can  be  better,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  to  cut  loose 
from  all  surroundings,  make  a  complete  change  —  if  only  for  a 
few  days  —  and  rest,  m/,  ukst,  REST  !  And  there  is  no  better 
way  to  do  this  than  by  boat,  even  if  you  make  a  “round  trip” 
and  do  not  land  at  all,  but  infinitely  better  if ’a  few  weeks  can  be 
spent  in  “  touring  ”  in  an  entirely  new  section  of  the  country. 

How  [  envied  that  party  that  went  to  the  “Evangeline  Land” 
last  summer,  with  the  associate  editor  of  Education,  leaving 
Boston  by  .steamer  and  making  a  delightful  trip  through  Nova 
Scotia  for  about  $o0 ;  and  how  I  promised  myself  that  another 
year  would  find  “  me  too  ”  with  the  pleasant  company  ! 

But  I  didn’t  then  know  that  I  should  have  one  equally 
delightful  in  midwinter;  and  when  it  came,  and  I  once  more 
found  myself  actually  on  board,  my  baggage  safely  stowed  away 
and  myself  on  deck,  I  was  content  and  happy,  even  though  I 
knew  that  letters  would  accumulate,  and  book  reviews  would 
come  and  stay  unopened  for  months. 

True,  I  didn’t  know  that  we  were  going  to  run  right  into  the 
January  cyclone  —  as  we  did  —  but  when  John  Roach  &  Son 
built  “The  Rio  Grande”  (  I  went  by  the  “Mallory”  Line)  they 
built  it  large  and  staunch  enough  to  stand  just  such  storms, 
although  this  one  sent  so  many  other  vessels  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Three  that  left  New  York  when  we  did,  went  down,  with  all 
on  board.  There  was  really  no  danger  apparent  to  us,  although 
the  ship  pitched  and  rocked  as  we  had  never  seen  anything 
pitch  before,  save  one  or  two  times  on  Lake  Erie,  when  everything 
on  its  surface  was  to.'^sed  about  like  so  much  ])aper. 

Well,  we  enjoyed  it  all,  unmindful  of  the  terrors  of  sea-sickness, 
even,  though  this  a  draw-back  to  some  water  travelers,  often  in 
comparatively  smooth  seas.  (  But  even  this  is  not  without  its 
bright  side,  as  it  generally  comes  in  time  to  save  a  physician’s 
charge  for  treatment  of  biliousness ! )  And  when  we  heard  the 
“  smash  ”  of  breaking  glass  in  the  dining-room  below,  we  only 
laughed  at  the  probability  of  having  no  more  glass  or  china  at 
the  table  on  this  trip  —  calmly  content,  if  need  be,  to  eat  from  a 
wooden  trencher  and  drink  from  a  tin  cup  —  and  it  was  with 
surprise  that  we  found  the  table  regularly  set  in  the  morning, 
although  the  crashing  and  the  smashing  had  ke[)t  up  all  night ! 
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“  Regularly  set  ”  did  I  say?  Oh,  no,  riot  “  regularly,”  for  each 
place  at  the  tiible  had  a  dish-rack  made  fast  thereto,  and  the 
dishes  were  imprisoned  therein,  but  manifested  great  impatience 
of  the  rack  restrictions  by  taking  every  opportunity  to  get  beyond 
their  limits  with  each  lurch  of  the  good  ship ;  and  it  required  the 
combined  eflort  of  passenger  and  waiter  to  keep  the  dishes  from 
running  away  that  day,  although  “fenced  in” — and  tlien  we 
learned,  to  our  surprise,  that  not  one  liad  l)een  broken  ;  and  tliat 
the  midnight  crashing  and  smashing  was  due  only  to  their 
“  settling  ”  in  the  racks  in  the  i)antry  ! 

How  “crazy”  the  chairs  were  that  day,  waltzing  from  side  to 
side  in  tlie  most  frivolous  manner,  whenever  released  from  the 
temporary  fastening  that  held  them  in  check  !  Our  genial  Caj)- 
tain  had  to  consent  to  an  involuntary  ride  lialf  way  across  the 
floor,  when  he  came  in  to  breakfast,  as  the  waiter  disappeared  to 
fill  his  order  —  for  the  waiters  had  to  act  as  policemen  over  furni¬ 
ture,  <lishes,  })asseugers,  everything  that  was  not  tied  or  nailed 
down  ! 

On  deck  the  prospect  was  grand  and  exhilirating,  to  those 
who  could  sit  or  maintain  a  foothold.  Against  a  brilliant  sky, 
the  waves  played  in  the  distant  horizon,  while  the  sun  shone  over 
all,  for  the  storm  was  of  wind  only.  It  died  out  before  night, 
and  the  “  })atients  ”  who  had  remained  in  seclusion  all  day  came 
out  in  large  numbers  the  next  morning,  glad  and  happy  that 
“  the  worst  is  over,”  as  they  expressed  it,  while  for  the  rest  of  us 
it  had  been  siich  a  delightful  holiday. 

The  re.st  of  that  trip  was  one  of  unbroken  delight ;  and  when 
we  reached  Brunswick-by-the-Sea,  in  Georgia,  with  its  balmy  air, 
like  our  late  May  when  May  is  her  most  charming,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  that  only  so  short  a  distance  north  it  was  still 
January  in  very  deed  as  well  as  by  the  calendar ! 

How  we  watched  the  papers  for  their  harrowing  stories  and 
telegrams  of  “  weather  ”  at  home,  and  luxuriated  in  the  balmy 
breezes  and  sun-laden  skies  of  the  South,  and  willfully  shut  our 
thoughts  from  the  coming  contrast  of  return. 

But  all  good,  as  all  evil  things,  have  their  limits,  and  the 
business  world  of  work  demanded  an  end  of  happy  idleness  or 
idle  happiness,  and  March  28  found  us  in  the  same  ship,  in  the 
same  seat  at  table,  but  with  a  very  different  condition  of  the 
briny  deep.  Still,  smooth,  beautiful,  but  hazy,  to  the  deep 
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disgust  of  the  alert  and  somewhat  impatient  captain,  who  prid(is 
himself  (as  he  well  may  )  on  his  promptness.  Haziness  means 
danger,  and  danger  delay ;  but,  like  the  old  woman  in  the 
nursery  tale,  we  reached  home  on  time  after  all,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  that  rare  and  beautiful  sight,  a  phospho¬ 
rescent  sea,  the  night  we  rounded  Cape  Hatteras. 

.  The  coming  vacation  promises  to  be  specially  rich  in  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  teacher  whose  evei'-slender  purse  has  become  even 
more  than  usually  attenuated  during  the  recent  (and  present?) 
“  hard  times,”  by  the  demands  upon  it  from  all  quarters,  as  well 
as  the  too-often-applied  “cut  rates” — this  being  a  favorite  form  of 
retrenchment  with  many  school  boards  —  and,  as  a  friend,  I 
advise  that  some  of  them  be  utilized,  even  if  the  old  dress  /tOA'  to 
be  turned  a  second  time,  the  hat  made  at  home,  or  at  least 
“  revamped  ”  from  the  millinery  architecture  of  last  year. 

There  f.s  a  limit  beyond  which  no  one  has  any  right  to  sacrifice 
for  others,  teachers  least  of  all ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  wlio 
can  so  illy  aliord  to  .stay  at  home  and  forego  the  pleasure,  rest 
and  culture  which  comes  by  travel,  as  the  over-worked  and 
under-})aid  ( I  hmd  u])on  both  these  adjectives)  teacher  who  has 
been  faithful  all  the  year  to  the  most  difficult  of  all  trusts,  that 
of  training  the  juvenile  mind,  soul  and  body, —  building  character 
for  the  entire  world  ! 

Mr.  Calmer  is  out  with  two  more  prospectuses  of  trips  to  the 
“  Evangeline  Land,”  one  to  start  on  June  25,  and  the  next  about 
July  15. 

The  N.  E.  A.  at  Denver,  July  5-12,  will,  as  usual,  take  a  large 
share  of  “  the  cream  ”  of  the  profession,  with  its  one-fare  tickets ; 
European  travel  is  away  down.  Mr.  C.  W.  Ilagar  has  j)rocured 
free  transporhition  from  New  York  to  Plattsburg,  N,  Y.,  via  Lake 
Champlain,  for  all  who  purchase  one  of  the  lots  for  sale  on  the 
lake  ( where,  by  the  way,  two  very  flourishing  summer  schools 
are  held.  Stick  a  pin  in  that  item  !) ;  and  the  “Mallory  Line” 
makes  round  trips  from  New  York  to  all  j)oints  south  and  west, 
even  to  the  “golden  shores”  of  California. 

What  a  tempting  array  !  I  have  no  doubt  that  Messrs.  Kasson 
and  Palmer  can  make  hundreds  more  suggestions  than  I  have 
done,  and  give  detailed  information  of  these  and  other  trips. 
Write  them,  enclosing  stamj)  for  reply,  and  test  their  ability,  if 
you  “  don’t  know  where  to  go,  nor  how  much  it  will  cost.” 

[  We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  inquiries  concerning  these, 
or  any  other  tours  of  which  we  have  information,  or  can  get  it 
for  our  subscribers.  —  Editors  of  Education.] 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  July  meeting  of  the  National  P]ducational  Association,  at 
Denver,  is  sure  to  be  a  notable  success.  The  preparations  are 
on  a  most  liberal  scale.  Enthusiasm  is  rising.  Fares  will  be  about 
fifty  per  cent.  We  advise  all  our  subscribers  who  can  to  attend.  It 
will  be  both  a  physical  and  mental  tonic. 


WORD  comes  that  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  may  becom- 
l)elled  to  close  its  doors  from  lack  of  funds.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Government  has  sued  the  Stanford  estate  for 
S 1 5,000, f XX),  and  pending  settlement  all  funds  are  locked  uj).  It 
would  be  a  great  calamity  if  this  noble  young  institution,  with  some 
seventy  instructors  and  about  1000  students,  should  be  even  tempo¬ 
rarily  cri])pled.  Later,  we  learn  that  President  Jordan  feels  sure  of 
keeping  open,  during  1895,  at  least. 

The  memorial  to  the  poet  Tennyson,  to  be  erected  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  will  cost  about  S6000.  The  opportunity  is  offered  to 
the  cultivated  people  of  America  to  contribute  to  this  memorial  the 
sum  of  S2000.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields, 
148  Charles  street,  Boston,  Mass.  We  hope  that  many  small  offer¬ 
ings  will  be  made  to  this  object,  which  will  represent  in  some  fitting 
manner  the  deep  appreciation  of  tlie  poet’s  great  wmrk  on  the  })art  of 
Americans,  who  were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  higii  order  of 
his  genius.  The  purchase  of  Carlyle’s  home  in  Chelsea  has  been  lib¬ 
erally  aided  in  this  country,  and  the  subscription  is  now  closed.  Our 
efforts  to  commemorate  the  influence  of  our  own  poet,  Longfellow, 
met  with  a  similar  hearty  support  from  our  cousins  across  the  water. 
These  reciprocal  attentions  are  more  than  mere  interchanges  of 
courtesv.  They  cement  the  real  friendship  of  the  two  nations,  and 
bind  them  together  in  a  higher  sort  of  unity.  They  express  the  bet¬ 
ter  sentiment  of  a  cultivated  age  and  advance  civilization. 


There  is  no  question  that  Nature  study  has  come  to  stay  in  the 
public  schools.  The  influence  of  actual  Nature  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  develo])ing  mind  of  a  child  is  pre-eminently  healthful. 
This  study  arouses  interest,  enkindles  the  imagination,  stimulates  the 
inventive  faculty,  cultivates  the  senses  and  the  emotions,  provokes 
thought  and  trains  the  powers  of  observation.  It  is  as  much  more 
nourishing  than  the  old  dry  formula*  studies  of  a  former  day,  as  the 
rich  kernel  of  the  ripe  grain  is  better  than  the  husk.  The  student  of 
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Nature  thinks  God’s  thoughts  after  Him,  and  acquires  just  that  sort 
of  culture  that  this  selfish,  grasping,  material  age  stands  most  in  need 
of.  We  believe  that  Nature  study  can  he  amply  justified  on  the  side 
of  utility,  for  “  the  eye  that  is  informed  and  reinforced  by  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  heart  is  better  prepared  for  true  investigation  than  the  eye  that 
moves  in  obedience  to  a  cold  and  calculating  intellect.”  So  said 
Professor  Brumbaugh  in  a  recent  address  at  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
School,  where,  by  the  way,  some  s])lendid  work  along  this  line  has 
been  inaugurated.  But  not  alone  for  its  utility  is  such  study  to  be 
commended.  The  uplift  of  heart  and  the  broadening  of  vision  is 
worth  more  than  dollars  and  cents.  We  pity  the  narrow  soul  of  the 
hard  old  New  England  farmer  who  said  of  his  wdfe’s  window  garden, 
that  he  “  didn’t  see  what  good  them  plants  were,  you  couldn’t  eat  ’em 
nor  drink  ’em.”  Let  a  child  learn  the  life  lessons  of  the  plants  and 
stones  and  bugs  and  animals  that  make  so  much  of  the  content  of 
human  environment,  and  he  cannot  helj)  being  a  better  and  a  greater 
man  than  otherwise.  We  welcome  the  dawm  of  a  more  sunshiny  day 
in  our  school  rooms  than  that  of  a  former  generation. 


IION.  ELIJAH  A.  MORSE,  M.  C. 

WE  recently  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a  lecture  by 
Congressman  Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  in  answer  to  Robert 
Ingersoll;  and,  also,  of  visiting  .Mr.  Morse’s  home  and  extensive  fac¬ 
tories  at  Canton,  Mass. ;  all  of  which  suggests  some  reflections  on  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  genius  of  our  free  American  institutions 
to  the  young  people  in  our  public  schools.  Mr.  Morse  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  pure  and  simple,  and  of  the  best  type.  He  is  a  self-made  man, 
w'ho,  w'ith  his  own  natural  abilities  and  such  aid  as  was  furnished  by 
the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  has  made  for 
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himself  a  place  of  conspicuous  influence  and  usefulness,  and  built  up 
a  business  that  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  men  and  women. 
He  illustrates  the  saying  that  “  there  is  always  room  at  the  top,”  and 
the  principle  that  pluck,  enterprise  and  character  command  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Morse  was  born  of  New  England  parents,  at  South  bend, 
Indiana,  May  25,  1841,  and  came  to  New  England  with  them  in 
early  childhood.  He  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Samuel  Morse,  the 
Puritan,  who  settled  in  Dedham  in  1635.  He  entered  ])ublic  life  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1876  and  has  since  served  in  the  state 
Senate  and  in  the  Governor’s  Council,  and  has  four  times  been  elected 
a  Member  of  Congress.  Last  November  he  received  the  largest  j)lu- 
rality  given  any  member  of  ('ongress  from  Massachusetts  save  one, 
and  he  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  a  leading  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor  of  his  State.  He  is  a  man  who  has  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  getting  upon  the  right  side  of  all  public  questions.  He 
has  valiantly  championed  the  free  public  school,  restriction  of  immi¬ 
gration  and  legislation  for  the  protection  of  chastity,  temi)erance  and 
other  measures  of  moral  reform.  He  is  a  ready  and  natural  orator, 
and  impresses  his  hearers  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  a  man  of  the 
people,  one  whom  they  may  safely  trust.  In  these  days,  when  so 
much  is  being  done  in  the  schools  for  the  inculcation  of  the  jtrinciples 
of  good  citizenship,  we  commend  the  study  of  such  living  models. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

MISS  HATTIE  LOUISE  JEROME,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

By  spiritual  we  do  not  mean  religious  influence.  We  mean  the 
inner  motive  power  which  is  transmitted  from  the  teacher  to  the 
pupil.  Call  it  what  you  will, — influence,  spirit  or  atmosidiere  — 
there  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  than  this  subtle  something 
which  pervades  the  room  and  determines  the  character  of  the  class. 

If  you  recall  your  own  school  days,  you  will  remember  the  vast 
difference  which  existed  in  the  same  school  under  the  influence  of 
teachers  of  varying  motive  or  disposition. 

The  spirit  of  the  teacher  determines  the  character  of  the  class. 
She  can  sway  the  emotions  of  her  pupils  at  will  —  if  her  self-com¬ 
mand  be  sufficiently  strong.  One  who  can  rule  herself  can  govern 
others.  Learn  spontaneous  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  your  own 
best  self,  and  you  can  develop  spontaneous  obedience  to  that  same 
person  in  your  pupils. 
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Obedience  and  respect  are  a  teacher’s  first  requisitions.  They  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  can  never  be  separated.  Children  cannot  be 
brought  to  obey  spontaneously  (the  only  sort  of  obedience  worth 
having)  a  person  whom  they  do  not  respect ;  and  they  will  not  respect, 
no  matter  how  pleasing  or  indulgent,  or  how  austere  and  exacting,  a 
person  whom  they  do  not  obey  with  spontaneity. 

To  a  teacher  comes  often  the  task  of  changing  the  spirit  of  a  child. 
A  “  bad  boy  ”  is  usually  one  who  has  come  to  look  at  the  world  about 
him  from  a  wrong  standpoint ;  to  act  from  a  wrong  spirit.  If  the 
teacher  can  change  his  spirit,  and  thus  alter  his  motives,  all  his  acts 
will  be  different.  This  change  can  be  more  easily  accomplished  than 
many  may  suppose.  It  can  be  done  through  the  influence  of  the 
teacher’s  own  spirit  and  strength  of  character.  Such  influence  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  A  sulky  or  selfish  boy  can  be  made  into 
a  cheerful  or  generous  one,  or  a  disobedient  and  disagreeable  girl  into 
a  lovable  one,  not  by  coaxing  or  reasoning,  or  even  training  alone,  so 
eflectually  as  by  the  influence  of  the  teacher’s  own  warm  geniality  — 
for  evidence  of  this  I  refer  you  again  to  the  memory  of  your  own 
school  days.  Were  there  not  teachers  whose  strong,  quiet,  noble  per¬ 
sonality  transformed  even  the  “  worst  boys  in  school  ”  into  earnest 
workers  ?  Was  it  not  those  teachers  who  ruled  their  class  with  this 
unseen  and  subtle  power,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  over  your 
own  life  to  change  its  motives  for  the  better  ? 

This  changing  of  the  child’s  standpoint,  or  altering  his  spirit  or 
disposition  —  whatever  one  may  choose  to  name  it  —  is  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  soul  of  the  child.  This  is  the  noblest  work  of  the  teacher  ; 
to  accomplish  this  miracle  in  the  soul  of  a  child  is  to  give  him  new 
birth, —  regeneration.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral  development; 
the  wisest  aid  to  all  mental  improvement ;  the  most  God-like  work  in 
which  a  teacher  can  engage. 

It  is  a  toil,  however,  in  which  one  cannot  succeed  without  personal 
sacrifice.  It  means  the  giving  of  one’s  all ;  it  requires  a  strength  and 
nobility  of  character  which  can  only  be  God-given,  and  a  perfect 
purity  of  pur})ose.  Children  detect  falsity  instinctively,  while  they 
love  and  honor  truth  and  justice.  They  are  veritable  imitators  ;  and 
who  is  taken  as  their  model  more  often  than  “the  teacher?”  Her 
code  of  justice  and  honor,  of  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercy, 
becomes  theirs.  In  short,  a  teacher,  whether  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  gives  to  her  {)upils  more  than  the  instruction  she  imparts  or 
the  mental  and  moral  development  which  she  superintends, —  she 
gives  herself,  whatever  that  self  may  be. 

Heali/ing  then  the  vast  importance  of  the  character  of  the  spirit 
which  she  infuses  into  the  lives  of  the  susceptible  ones  about  her,  a 
teacher  can  but  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  the  Psalmist’s  prayer  and 
make  her  own  the  daily  plea, —  “Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God, 
and  renew  a  right  tqiirit  within  me.” 
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•  This  institution  was  founded  in  1855  by  Alfred  Holbrook,  who 
through  the  intervening  forty  years  has  j)resided  over  it,  without  the 
loss  of  an  hour  by  reason  of  sickness.  During  these  forty  years  the 
school-year  has  consisted  of  an  average  of  fifty  weeks,  with  no  vaca¬ 
tion. 

President  Holbrook  is  a  son  of  Josiah  Holbrook,  an  Eastern  edu¬ 
cator  well  remembered  by  many  as  a  co-worker  with  Horace  Mann, 
Samuel  May  and  others  in  educational  reform. 

On  February  17th,  last,  his  entrance  upon  his  eightieth  year  was 
enthusiastically  celebrated  by  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  prominent  citizens  of  Lebanon,  many  of  whom  have  been 
under  his  instruction. 

Lebanon  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  (piiet  hamlets 
of  the  West.  Here  Tom  Corwhi  lived,  reared  his  family,  and  is 
buried.  (Jeneral  ().  M.  Mitchell  spent  his  boyhood  here.  The  vil¬ 
lage  is  most  widely  known,  however,  as  the  seat  of  this  institution,  to 
which  over  one  hundred  thousand  (  100,000 )  students,  young  men 
and  women,  have  come  from  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Its  beau¬ 
tifully  shaded  streets  are  thronged  the  year  through,  and  especially 
during  the  summer  months  with  “  Normalites,”  as  they  are  called. 
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The  “Summer  School,”  lasting  through  eight  weeks  of  June, 
July  and  August,  is  the  educational  me^ca  of  hundreds  of  teachers, 
superintendents  and  professors  who  seek  within  its  busy  precincts 
renewed  inspiration,  instruction  and  recreation. 

President  Holbrook  has  established  and  maintained  educational 
ideas  which  have  subjected  him  and  his  followers  to  lively  opposition 
and  severe  criticism.  For  instance,  he  has  been  said  to  maintain  a 
“  shed  boarding  school  ”  under  w'hich  young  men  and  women  are 
herded  like  so  many  cattle,  for  the  single  purpose  of  squeezing  money 
out  of  them.  The  venerable  president  rather  enjoys  such  characteri¬ 
zation,  since,  he  says,  “  shed -boarding  schools”  and  “palatial-board¬ 
ing  schools  ”  expresses  about  as  well  as  any  epithets  could  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  his  system  and  the  other  systems.  He  claims  that  an 
embarrassment  of  wealth  is  doing  more  harm  to  education  than  an 
embarrassment  of  poverty. 

Those  who  are  acciuainted  with  him  and  his  work  know  that  he 
is  thoroughly  sincere  and  conscientious,  and  so  heartily  yield  him 
their  respect,  even  if  they  cannot  grant  him  their  approval. 

The  chief  criticism  upon  his  work  is,  perhaps,  that  he  grants  col¬ 
lege  degrees  for  courses  of  study,  which  are  thought,  by  many,  to  be 
unreasonably  short.  To  this  he  replies,  that  he  exhorts  his  gradu¬ 
ates  to  attach  “  Lebanon  ”  to  their  degrees  to  prevent  false  impres¬ 
sions,  and  so  place  themselves  entirely  upon  their  own  merits,  believ¬ 
ing,  as  he  does,  that  worth,  not  a  degree,  makes  the  man. 


Adelbert  College  of  ^^'estern  Reserve  University  is  to  begin  at 
once  the  erection  of  a  new  library  building.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
H.  R.  Hatch  of  Cleveland.  It  will  have  capacity  for  about  125,000 
volumes  besides  large  spaces  for  reading  and  study  rooms.  It  will  be 
built  of  stone.  Western  Reserve  University  is  to  establish  its  first 
summer  schools  July  1st.  tSchools  will  be  opened  in  all  the  leading 
subjects  taught  in  college.  They  are  for  the  special  use  of  teachers* 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  University  will  give 
instruction.  The  time  of  the  school  is  July  1-27.  President  Thwing 
is  also  arranging  for  a  summer  school  of  Theology  to  begin  the  first  of 
July  and  to  continue  through  the  ninth.  It  will  be  modeled  after 
the  Oxford  Summer  School  of  Theology  of  last  summer.  Among  the 
lecturers  will  be  Principal  Fairbairn  of  Oxford,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Oxford  Summer  School  and  who  will  lecture  every  day. 
Among  the  others  who  will  give  lectures  are  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Strong, 
President  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Arthur  C. 
McGiffert,  Ph.  D.,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Rev.  Dr.  B.  W. 
Bacon  of  Oswego,  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

THE  TEACHERS’  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE.  EIGHTH 
MONTHLY  SYLLABUS  FOR  THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON.  N.  J.,  SECRETARY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  MEMBERS. 

With  the  syllabus  for  another  month’s  written  work  the  course 
of  the  International  Reading  Circle,  as  originally  planned,  will  be 
completed.  During  this  third  year  some  of  the  books  embraced  in 
the  course  have  been  deemed  of  less  immediate  and  practical  interest 
to  members  whose  previous  study  of  philosophical  subjects  had  been 
limited.  At  the  same  time  these  very  books  may  have  been  the  most 
deeply  interesting  to  other  members  whose  maturity  of  mind  ]>re- 
pared  them  for  such  study.  In  the  preparation  of  the  syllabus  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  cjuestions  or  topics  to  the  former 
class  so  far  as  practicable. 

During  the  three  years  since  this  course  was  outlined  by  United 
States  Commissioner  William  T.  Harris,  there  have  been  added  to  the 
International  Education  series  a  number  of  books  of  equal  value  with 
those  included  in  this  three  years  course.  These  new  books  will  be 
utilized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Reading  Circle  in  providing  alternate 
readings  for  such  members  as  may  desire  to  have  the  course  more 
directly  adapted  to  their  needs.  A  special  course  for  primary  teachers 
will  also  be  arranged  in  compliance  with  a  re<iuest  that  has  been 
urgently  made. 

All  members  who  have  completed  one,  two  or  three  years  written 
work  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  concerning 
their  certificates  or  diplomas  not  yet  issued.  Any  suggestions  or 
criticisms  that  may  tend  to  make  the  work  of  the  (.’ircle  more  profit¬ 
able  to  its  increasing  list  of  members  will  be  ajtpreciated. 

1.  ROUSSEAU’S  E.MILE.  PAGES  224-2.')8. 

60.  How  is  a  youth  best  taught  to  be  in  sympathy  with  humanity? 

61.  Should  the  apparent  tendency  of  many  boys  to  little  acts  of 
cruelty  toward  the  lower  animals  be  dealt  with  as  an  acquired  or  as  a 
natural  trait  ? 

62.  Is  it  possible  to  acquire  all  the  good  les.sons  of  exf)erience  in 
social  relations  without  any  of  the  evil  ? 

63.  If  all  thought  of  God  and  of  religion  be  kept  from  the  child 
and  the  youth,  can  the  man  acquire  a  truer  conception  of  divine 
things  ? 
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64.  Is  the  young  man  who  has  been  restrained  through  ignorance 
more  likely  to  be  controlled  by  intelligence  when  the  ignorance  can 
be  no  longer  maintained  ? 

05.  (.'an  the  “  child  of  twelve  years  who  knows  nothing  ”  be  well 

instructed  at  the  age  of  fifteen? 

06.  Is  the  young  man  at  twenty  likely  to  become  more  ‘‘  amiable 
and  polished  ”  in  society  because  of  not  having  any  early  contact 
with  social  requirements  and  customs  ? 

67.  How'  much  of  Rousseau’s  scheme  of  education  and  training 
commends  itself  as  practicable  ? 

68.  W'hat  would  be  the  marked  weaknesses  or  faults  in  a  youth 
trained  as  this  work  suggests? 

II.  HERBART’S  PSYCHOLOGY.  PAGES  150-178. 

57.  How  do  individual  concepts  form  themselves  from  the  original 
unity  of  conception? 

58.  How  do  the  properties  of  an  individual  object  become  sepa¬ 
rated  in  judgments  ? 

59.  Why  does  an  object  in  motion  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  mind  than  could  the  same  object  at  rest  ? 

60.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  concept  of  self  ? 

61.  What  constitutes  the  mental  process  of  intuition? 

62.  From  what  three  several  causes  may  the  ungoverned  mental 
activity  arise  ? 

68.  What  conditions  determine  the  act  of  involuntary  and  psissive 
attention? 

64.  In  what  relations  do  mind  and  body  re-act  upon  each  other? 

65.  How  does  the  will  involve  an  imagination  and  a  memory? 

6().  How  is  the  will  affected  by  knowledge  of  danger  and  by  acts 

of  self-denial? 

III.  ADLER’S  MORAL  INSTRUCTION,  PAGES  168-217. 

61.  What  difference  should  characterize  the  transit  from  primary 
grade  to  grammar  grade  instruction  in  morals? 

62.  Why  do  right  moral  habits  need  to  be  supplemented  by  analy¬ 
sis  of  and  reasoning  upon  general  moral  questions? 

63.  Why  is  the  duty  of  ac(iuiring  knowledge  selected  as  the  first 
to  be  analyzed  in  this  grade  of  moral  instruction? 

64.  How  are  the  other  school  duties  to  be  correlated  with  the  duty 
of  acquiring  knowledge? 

65.  Upon  what  maxim  is  the  duty  of  self-preservation  of  life  to  be 
based  ? 

66.  How  may  the  same  maxim  become  the  basis  of  one’s  duty  to 
develop  and  train  the  bodily  powers? 
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07.  In  the  discussion  of  such  specific  duties  as  cleanliness  and 
temperance,  vdiat  three  classes  of  motives  are  to  he  presented? 

08.  How  may  the  same  motives  be  appealed  to  for  the  suppression 
of  such  feeliiifis  as  fear,  anger  and  pride? 

09.  What  feeling  is  to  be  deemed  the  basis  of  filial  duties? 

70.  May  obedience  and  gratitude  be  shown  to  comprise  all  the 
details  of  filial  duty? 

71.  What  motives  may  be  shown  to  underlie  the  fraternal  duty  of 
mutual  service  ? 

IV.  FI{OEBp]r/S  p:DirCATIOX  OF  MAN.  PAGES  251-265. 

71.  The  knowledge  of  things  found  in  their  local  conditions  and  in 
their  relations. 

72.  The  first  objects  to  be  presented  in  the  right  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  the  ones  that  are  near  and  known  as  directly  related  to  the 
child. 

73.  Every  particular  branch  of  instruction  has  its  proper  place  of 
development  from  the  earlier  subjects  of  instruction. 

74.  In  the  study  of  plants,  animals,  etc.,  the  work  proceeds  from 
particulars  to  generals,  and  again  from  generals  to  i)articulars  in  varied 
succession. 

75.  After  the  study  of  natural  objects  the  works  of  man  are  to  be 
presented. 

70.  From  natural  objects  and  the  products  of  man’s  etlbrt  the 
study  should  proceed  to  include  the  relations  of  mankind. 

77.  The  prime  purpose  throughout  is  not  to  impart  knowledge  to 
the  child  but  to  lead  the  child  to  ob.serve  and  to  think, 

V.  PICKARD’S  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.  PAGES  136-14S. 

77.  The  Superintendent’s  field  of  work  differs  from  that  of  the 
school-board. 

78.  The  superintendency  has  passed  from  its  material  phase  of 
work  into  a  scientific  phase. 

79.  The  Superintendent  must  wisely  assign  his  inexperienced 
teachers  to  the  places  for  which  they  may  be  best  fitted. 

80.  lie  must  foster  the  profe.ssional  spirit  among  his  teachers. 

81.  He  must  encourage  agencies  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers. 

82.  He  must  stimulate  interest  in  the  voluntary  associations  of 
teachers. 

83.  He  must  encourage  the  reading  of  educational  jmblications 
and  of  general  literature. 
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VI.  LAURIE’S  RISE  OF  UNIVERSITIES.  PAGES  236-267. 

6().  Oxford  first,  and  then  Cambridge,  entitled  to  the  name  Uni¬ 
versity  before  the  year  1200. 

67.  No  university  buildings  for  a  century  after  the  university 
organization. 

68.  Peculiarities  of  organization  as  differing  from  that  of  the 
university  at  Paris. 

69.  The  influence  exerted  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  upon  each 
other. 

70.  The  earliest  colleges  were  boarding-houses,  not  schools. 

71.  'fhe  University  of  Prague  the  first  to  be  forrmdly  founded  in 
Europe. 

72.  The  university  doubly  chartered,  by  royal  and  by  papal 
authority. 

73.  The  office  of  rector  involved  authority  in  all  matters  of  disci¬ 
pline  even  to  civil  and  criminal  offenses. 

74.  The  examination  for  the  degree  of  master  or  doctor  in  either 
of  the  four  faculties. 

75.  The  general  method  of  instruction  by  dictation. 

76.  Purpose  and  scope  of  the  “  disputations.” 

77.  Effect  of  the  secession  of  1409  from  Prague  in  the  building  up 
of  other  universities. 

VH.  PREYER’S  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTELLECT.  PAGES  208-317. 

60.  Conceits  are  formed  without  language. 

61.  The  ])ersonal  memory  is  gradually  developed  from  the  traces 
of  the  earliest  sense-impressions. 

62.  Localization  in  time  and  space  arises  with  very  early  associa¬ 
tion  of  sensory  and  motor  excitations. 

()3.  From  j)ercei)tion,  the  intellect  rises  to  representation  in  the 
assigning  of  a  cause  for  that  which  is  perceived. 

64.  The  concept  has  its  origin  in  the  union  of  attributes. 

65.  The  first  concepts  arise  unconsciously  and  without  possibility 
of  volition  or  inhibition,  and  are,  therefore,  inherited,  though  not 
innate. 

66.  Many  ideas  must  be  formed  before  the  capability  of  speech 
can  exist. 

67.  The  ai)plication  of  spoken  sounds  or  written  signs  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  ideas  is  not  invented  by  any  child,  but  is  acquired  upon  a 
basis  of  imitation. 

68.  ,\i>PENi)ix  A.  Comparative  observations  on  acquirement  of 
speech. 

69.  Appe.ndix  B.  Notes  upon  abnormal  mental  development. 

70.  Appe.xdix  C.  Reports  upon  the  acquirement  of  sight. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Canada.  —  The  Manitoba  Controversy. 

The  school  controversy  now  agitating  Manitoba  dates  from  1890, 
in  which  year  the  province  adopted  substantially  the  American 
system  of  common  schools.  The  law  passed  at  that  time,  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Hon.  Joseph  Martin,  Attorney  Generab 
forbade  any  grant  of  money  being  made  to  denominational  schools. 
As  for  nearly  twenty  years,  that  is,  during  the  whole  existence  of 
Manitoba  as  a  province,  the  Roman  Catholics  had  participated  in  the 
advantages  of  the  school  grant,  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1890 
were  held  by  them  to  be  an  infringement  of  their  rights.  They 
appealed  to  the  Provincial  Court  for  redress,  but  in  vain ;  they  then 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  which  opposed  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court;  thence  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  (lAjndon),  which  confirmed  the  decision  of 
the  first  court.  The  case  was  not  allowed  to  rest  there.  Memorials 
and  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Governor-General,  and  a  new  case 
against  the  law  of  1890  made  out  and  presented,  by  this  executive,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  from  this  court  it  i)assed  again  to 
the  Privy  Council,  England.  Without  going  farther  into  details,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  the  question  to  be  decided  was  whether,  under 
the  laws,  the  Catholics  had  a  right  to  appeal  for  redress  of  their 
wrongs  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  I'he  Privy  Council,  by 
the  decision  rendered  January  25,  decides  this  question  in  the 
affirmative. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  a  remedial  order,  restoring 
sei)arate  schools  to  the  i)rovince,  was  signed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
his  ministers,  March  21.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
province  will  refuse  to  obey  the  order,  and  in  view  of  this  outcome 
the  Dominion  Parliament  has  been  summoned  to  meet  April  18. 
The  situation  is  regarded  as  serious,  since  by  the  Constitution  of 
Canada,  educational  matters  are  under  the  control  of  each  8ei)arate 
province.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  j)rovince  will  submit  to  interfer¬ 
ence  in  this  matter;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  an  Anglo-Saxon 
majority  will  submit  to  a  decision  which  forces  uj>on  them  the  jxdicy 
of  denominational  control  of  public  funds.  This  would  be  revolution 
backwards. 

England.  —  New  Regulation.'^  for  Elemeutnry  Schools. 

The  code  which  will  control  the  schools  of  England  for  the  next 
school  year  makes  .some  radical  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 
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The  most  important  is  the  regulation  by  which  inspectors  may 
substitute  surprise  visits  for  the  previous  formal  inspection  and  exami¬ 
nation  w’hich  has  hitherto  been  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  grant. 
This  change  was  introduced  into  the  inspection  of  infant  schools  last 
year,  and  its  success  has  led  to  its  general  extension.  Another 
important  provision  is  that  which  makes  “  object  lessons  and  suitable 
occupations  ”  compulsory  class  subjects  for  grades  one  to  three.  Of 
the  remaining  new  departures,  the  extension  of  the  provisional  certifi¬ 
cate  for  assisUint  teachers  and  the  recognition  of  cottage-gardening  as 
a  specific  grant-earning  subject  will  be  welcome  in  rural  schools. 
Visits  paid  during  school  hours,  under  proper  guidance,  to  museums, 
art  galleries  “  and  other  institutions  of  educational  value  approved  by 
the  department,”  are  to  be  reckoned  as  attendances  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Code,  not  more  than  twenty  such  attendances  to  be  claimed  for 
any  one  scholar  during  the  course  of  the  same  school  year. 

Germany.  —  Pedagogical  Seminar,  Jena. 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  gives  the  following  particulars 
relative  to  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversar}"  of  the  Pedagogi¬ 
cal  Seminar  at  Jena  :  Some  of  the  foremost  school  men  of  Germany 
were  present  on  this  occasion,  part  of  them  having  been  members  of 
the  Seminar  under  Professor  Stoy  (who  directed  its  work  for  more 
than  forty  years)  and  part  under  Professor  Rein,  the  present  director. 
Early  in  the  evening,  the  members  and  their  guests  gathered  in  one 
of  the  old  university  halls  and  listened  to  a  stirring  address  by  Dr. 
Rein,  lie  first  outlined  the  early  history  of  the  Seminar,  showdng 
how,  in  1843,  Dr.  Stoy,  inspired  by  the  personal  influence  of  Herbart, 
formed  a  society  for  the  study  of  Herbartian  ideas,  then  obtained 
permission  for  the  members  to  teach  in  some  of  the  Jena  schools,  and 
finally  secured  the  establishment  of  tlie  society  as  a  Seminar,  i.  e.,  as 
an  organic  part  of  the  University.  Dr.  Rein  then  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  Dr.  Stoy,  and  his  success  in  developing  Her- 
bart’s  principles  and  extending  their  influence  among  the  school  men 
of  Germany. 

The  following  particulars  as  to  the  present  status  of  the  Seminar 
are  added  :  The  Seminar  has  about  sixty  members,  including  twenty 
from  Germany,  fifteen  from  Bulgaria  (sent  by  the  government  of  that 
country),  ten  from  the  United  States  and  one  or  more  from  each  of 
the  following  countries:  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Greece,  France, 
Japan  and  others.  Among  the  Americans  is  a  woman  who  is  sent  by 
the  city  of  Indianapolis  to  study  under  Professor  Rein,  and  she  is 
doing  excellent  work,  although  she  is  not  allowed  to  attend  any  of 
the  University  lectures.  The  working  plan  of  the  department  of 
pedagogy  is  as  follows  :  The  students  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  education  from  the  regular  university  lectures  in  philosophy,  psy¬ 
chology,  ethics,  theoretical  pedagogy  and  the  history  of  education. 
The.se  lectures  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University.  The  train¬ 
ing  in  the  art  of  eclucation  is  open  only  to  members  of  the  Seminar, 
and  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  practice  school.  The  latter  is  organ- 
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ized  as  an  ordinary  Volks-^chul,  and  follows  very  closely  the  c'ourse  of 
instruction  outlined  by  Dr.  liein  in  his  series  of  hooks  entitled  “  The 
Ei^ht  School  Years.”  The  series  is  a  concrete  expression  of  the  way 
in  which  Herl)artian  pedago^^y  can  he,  and  indeecl  has  been,  applied 
in  the  elenienhiry  schools  of  (ierinanv. 

In  the  practice  school,  each  class  has  a  competent  instructor,  who 
either  teaches  the  class  himself  or  provides  a  teacher  from  among  the 
students  in  the  Seminar.  A  student  may  teach  as  often  as  he  likes, 
and  in  addition  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  any  class  in  the  school. 

Each  week  there  an*  three  Seminar  meetings:  1.  The  Thcorcti- 
C(tm,  at  which  the  students  j)resent  pa])ers  on  educational  theory, 
review  recent  hooks  and  discuss  current  educational  literature. 

2.  The  Prdlilktnn,  where  one  of  the  students  teaches  a  lesson  in  the 
presence  of  the  professor  and  the  other  mernhers  of  the  Seminar. 

3.  The  Konferenz,  where,  for  an  entire  evening,  the  previous  Vmktiknm 
is  thoroughly  discussed  and  its  success  tested  by  the  application  of 
standards  based  upon  educational  theory  and  upon  j)revious  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching. 

IIkhk  and  Tiikhk. 

The  movement  to  secure  funds  fora  memorial  to  Miss  Frances  M. 
Buss,  whose  death  was  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  Edi'cation,  has 
assumed  definite  shape.  Circulars  have  been  issued,  a))pealing  for 
$2o,0(M)  to  erect  some  material  memorial  in  the  schools  concerned, 
and  to  found  a  traveling  studentship  for  teachers.  8(5, oOO  has  already 
been  subscribed,  including  8250  from  the  Brewers’  Com))any.  The 
Clothworkers’  ('om])any  have  determined  to  be  responsible  for  the 
stained  glass  window  in  their  hall  at  the  North  London  ('ollegiate 
School,  and  have  voted  not"  less  than  81,000  for  this  purjwse.  The 
Memorial  Committee  includes  rejtresentatives  of  all  sections  in  the 
educational  world, —  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Hereford,  heads  of 
houses  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  of  all  the  women’s  colleges,  the 
headmasters  of  Harrow,  Haileybury,  etc. 

The  death  of  Professor  Blaekie,  which  occurred  March  2,  n'lnoves 
the  most  characteri.stic  personality  from  the  University  circles  of 
Scotland.  He  was  eighty-six  years  old  and  had  long  been  in  failing 
health,  but  retained  his  faculties  and  lit(*rary  activity  up  to  the  last. 
In  1882,  advancing  years  led  Professor  Blaekie  to  vacate  the  (!reek 
chair  at  Edinburg,  which  he  had  occujtied  for  thirty  years;  but  be 
still  filled  a  foremost  jdace  in  Scotch  j)ublic  life  and  in  the  world  of 
letters.  He  was  one  of  the  most  versatile  men  of  the  age  ;  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  belles  lettres  unA  educational  and  jthilosophical  literature  are 
voluminous.  One  of  his  ])et  theories  was,  that  Creek  should  be 
studied  as  a  living  language.  To  encourage  this  ]>ractice  he  has 
bequeathed  812,5(K)  towards  the  foundation  of  a  traveling  scholarship 
for  tlie  study  of  modern  (ireek  in  connection  with  Edinburgh 
University. 

A  new  ordinance  of  the  University  Commissioners,  Scotland,  has 
instituted,  in  })lace  of  the  1).  Sc.  degree,  the  tliree  degrees  of  1).  Sc., 
D.  Ph.  and  D.  Idtt.  Tliese  degrees  will  be  open  to  M.  A.’s  of  live 
years’  standing,  according  as  they  took  honors  in  mathematical 
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science,  mental  science  or  classical  literature.  The  degrees  will  be 
conferred  only  on  candidates  who  present  satisfactory  theses  or 
records  of  original  research.  The  1>,  Sc.  degree,  however,  will  l)e 
open,  as  hitherto,  to  B.  Sc.’s  and  M.  B.’s,  but  only  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  M.  A.’s. 

Women  vi^.  rnivcrslti/  Ilomm. 

The  O.xford  “Association  for  the  Education  of  Women  ”  announces 
a  meeting  to  be  held  May  -4th  to  consider  the  (question  of  a  petitu)n  to 
the  University  for  the  admission  of  women  to  tlie  B.  A.  degree. 

'Fhe  University  of  Stockholm  has  appointed  Miss  Anna  Vedel, 
Amanuensis  of  Mathematics,  with  the  right  of  delivering  ])ublic  lect¬ 
ures.  'I'he  professorsliip  of  the  sul)ject  was  formerly  held  by  the 
lamented  Mine.  Sonja  Kovalesky.  a.  t.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accoiiimmlate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post  paid 
on  the  receipt  of  price,  almost  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Tiiu  St.vnoako  DiorioN'AKY  is  at  length  completed.  It  ha«  taken  five  long 
years  to  bring  the  end  of  this  stupendous  work  ;  it  has  claimed  the  continuou.s 
services  of  two  hundre<i  and  forty-seven  office  editors  and  sjiecialists  ;  and  it 
has  cost  in  prei»aration,  before  a  copy  was  sold,  nearly  one  million  dollars-  It 
has  been  a  Herculean  task,  one  that  the  publishers  would  questionless  long 
hesitate  to  undertake  again. 

.\s  the  cultivator  creates  nothing  in  trees  and  flowers,  so  the  lexicographer 
creates  nothing  in  words  —  it  lies  in  his  jirovince  merely  to  record  their  uses. 
How  well  this  has  been  done  by  the  editors  of  the  Standard  we  took  occasion 
a  few  months  ago  to  mention  in  our  review  of  the  initial  volume  of  this  luxu¬ 
rious  addition  to  the  reference  books  of  our  country.  It  has  now  come  within 
our  province  to  notice  the  concluding  volume  of  this  great  undertaking.  From 
the  many  commendatory  notices  already  printed  in  the  Publishers’  Announce¬ 
ment —  an  artistic  portrait  gallery,  by  the  way  —  this  book  apparently  is  being 
receivetl  with  more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm  ;  certainly  no  dictionary  since 
the  ilays  of  Johnson  has  excited  so  much  well-merited  admiration. 

Few,  if  any,  practical  persons  can  afford  to  indorse  the  recently  published 
strictures  on  the  originality  of  the  Standard’s  plan  of  defining  words.  The 
theory  advanced  by  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  that  it  is  more  important  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  English  language  to  have  the  senses  of  words  recorded  in  a  histori¬ 
cal  onler  rather  than  in  the  order  of  usage,  does  not  strike  us  as  unassailable. 
While  it  may  be  desirable  to  teach  the  student  —  and  the  Standard  does  not 
appear  to  have  neglected  his  rcipiirements  —  it  is  important  that  he  may  know 
how  to  use  his  mother  tongue;  to  make  him  familiar  first  with  the  actual  pres¬ 
ent-day  senses  of  words ;  and  it  is  surely  wise  also  to  bear  the  needs  of  others 
in  mind  and  to  appeal  to  them  by  practical  methods.  The  grouping  of  allied 
terms  under  prefixes  or  in  tables,  is  svstematically  continued  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  cause  tor  regret  it  is,  that  a  full  vocabulary  place  was  not  given  to 
each  word.  This  feature,  in  a  book  that  commends  itself  for  practicalness. 
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is  certainly  a  blemish  to  be  remedied  at  the  first  opportunity.  Of  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  especially  of  the  colored  plates,  the  realistic  harmony  of  the  color¬ 
ing  of  the  F'lowering  Plants  appeals  to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful  more  than 
any  other.  Here  each  figure  stands  out  fresh  and  fragrant,  we  might  say,  as 
though  ready  to  be  plucked  by  an  all-eager  hand.  At  spectrum  we  find  an 
exhaustive  table  and  an  elaborate  riot  of  color,  both  very  serviceable  to 
the  scientest  and  otliers.  The  national  coat  of  arms,  symbols  of  twenty -three 
nations,  a  splended  sample  of  the  lithographers  art,  should,  we  think,  have 
been  made  more  representative.  Here  we  find  that  fifteen  examples  pertain  to 
European  nations,  seven  only  to  the  continents  of  America,  while  Asia  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  only  a  single  example  and  Africa  is  entirely  overlooked.  Among 
the  more  interesting  of  the  full  page  illustrations  in  black  and  white,  that  of 
the  Race-Stocks  of  Mankind  will  repay  careful  scrutiny  ;  it  contains  many 
familiar  faces  that  will  be  a  pleasure  to  identify. 

To  complete  a  work  of  such  a  magnitude  that  shall  be  entirely  free  from 
blemishes  would  require  almost  superhuman  effort,  and  that  the  Standard  edi¬ 
tors  should  have  made  occasional  slips  was  only  to  be  exjjected.  A  few  of 
these  “slips ”  we  may  notice.  The  first  occurs  under  the  word  madouna,  at 
which  an  exquisitely  printed  reproduction  of  Ratfael’s  “  Madonna  of  the 
Chair”  is  given.  In  the  legend  of  this  cut,  the  artist’s  name  is  spelled 
Raphael,  while  in  the  vocabulary  the  adjective  derived  therefrom  is  spelled 
Raffaelesqtie,  and  in  the  Ap|)endix  of  Proper  Names  the  artist  appears  as  Raf- 
fael.  Again,  in  the  plate  of  colors  at  spectrum,  the  noun  “ocher”  is  8p<*lled 
ochre,  while  in  the  vocabulary  preference  is  given  to  the  form  ending  in  er. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  editorial  as  in  the  illustrative  portions  of  the  book 
that  we  find  room  for  criticism.  The  cut  at  Oubliette  gives  the  impression  that 
any  unfortunate  victim  in  this  medieval  dungeon  falls  from  a  great  height  into 
space.  At  Page,  a  more  modern  portrait  might  have  been  used  ;  the  fashion  in 
the  dress  of  English  royal  pages  has  been  mollified  considerably  since  IStlO. 
Why  the  picture  of  the  Dakhmn,  or  tower  of  silence,  should  have  place  at  Parsee 
is  beyond  our  ken,  unless  it  is  to  supply  what  was  omitted  when  this  word  was 
defined  in  the  first  volume  and  was  without  illustration.  At  reculmtion,  a  dia¬ 
gram  of  a  triclinium  is  misplaced;  besides,  recubation  <loes  not  lend  itself  at  all 
to  illustration,  is  obsolete,  and  is  defined  as  “a  lying  down;  specifically,  in 
Roman  antiquity,  a  reclining  at  table.”  The  cut  serves  little  purpose  where  it 
is;  it  should  have  been  placf*d  where  it  propiirly  belongs. 

Next,  we  come  upon  a  full-page  picture  of  a  passimger  steninship,  and,  recall¬ 
ing  the  recent  disaster  to  the  “  Elbe,”  we  look  for  the  indicatioti  of  the  bulk¬ 
heads,  but,  ala.s.  find  none.  Surely  this  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  “ocean  greyhounds.”  The  space  allotted  to  the  Stuart  tartan  is 
wash'd;  tartans  cannot  be  appreciated  when  merely  printed  in  black  and 
white.  A  colored  plate  of  the  world’s  tartans  might  have  la'cn  welcome  ;  it 
would  certainly  have  proved  attractive.  Under  toll-gate  we  find  a  picture  of  a 
toll-bar,  a  matter  of  little  moment,  perhaps,  yet  one  that  should  not  have 
escaped  editorial  supervision.  But,  after  all,  when  we  lake  the  illustrative  por¬ 
tions  as  a  whole,  we  have  naught  but  praise  to  bestow. 

We  notice  three  pronunciations  under  the  word  rase:  (1)  Ves;  (2)  vaz,  a  as 
a  in  arm;  (.3)  voz,  o  as  o  in  nor.  Immediately  following  the  third  pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  a  statement  that  this  is  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  word  as  current 
in  Ivondon.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  this  assertion  ;  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word  by  educated  Englishmen  is  the  second  cited  above,  not  the  third. 
Of  words  omitted,  we  note  that  the  noun  rillfier  is  not  recorded,  although  the 
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verb  from  which  it  is  derived  is  entered.  Of  the  tables  contained  in  tliis 
volume,  those  of  oil,  measure,  spectrum,  weight  and  tcine  should  have  notice. 
They  are  all  representative,  and  exhibit  much  painstaking  labor,  those  of 
measure  and  weight  especially.  Though  the  table  at  wine  is  not  as  exhaustive  as 
it  might  have  been,  it  records,  in  a  concise  manner,  place  of  manufacture, 
quality,  color  and  characteristics  of  the  more  prominent  wines  of  the  world, 
and,  for  the  mass  of  information  that  it  contains,  reflects  favorably  on  its 
compilers. 

Following  closely  on  its  vocabulary  of  301,865  words,  the  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary  contains  an  exhaustive  appendix  of  proiwr  names.  Here  we  find  that, 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  inverted  order  originated  by  the  editors,  a  chrono¬ 
logical  order  has  been  followed,  and  this  would  seem  the  better  for  reference. 
On  a  cursory  examination,  this  part  of  the  work  has  all  the  appeamnces  of 
thoroughness,  yet  some  blunders  of  omission  and  commission  have  crept  in. 
Turning,  in  the  appendix,  to  Boston  and  its  suburbs,  we  find  that  the  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  annexed  portions  of  Boston  must  have  been  taken  from  an  ancient 
map  or  municipal  register,  and  not  from  any  recent  authoritative  publication. 
For  instance,  it  .says  of  Roxbury  that  it  is  “  now  13th,  14th  and  15th  wards  of 
Boston,’’  while  in  truth,  no  part  of  Roxbury  is  in  any  one  of  these  wards.  It 
gives  the  population  of  Dorchester  as  18,048;  of  Charlestown  as  33,556,  and 
calls  Brighton  a  village  with  a  population  of  4967.  Such  misstatements  are 
unpardonable,  and  go  far  to  throw  discredit  upon  all  other  statements  concern¬ 
ing  places  and  population.  As  a  gazeteer,  the  Standard  is  ready  now  for  revis¬ 
ion.  Within  the  scope  of  this  review,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  adequately  the 
many  other  interesting  departments;  we  can  but  enumerate  them  here.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Appendix  proper,  which  commends  itself  because  it  is  under  only 
one  alphal)et,  we  find  departments  on  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases;  Faulty 
Diction;  Disputed  Spellings  and  Pronunciation,  a  very  admirable  feature;  the 
Scientific  Alphabet  explained,  and  a  Language  Key  for  it®  application  to  for¬ 
eign  tongues;  .Abbreviations;  Symbols;  and,  last  of  all.  Symbolic  Flowers  and 
Gems.  Notwithstanding  the  faults  to  which  we  have  so  briefly  called  attention, 
and  which  we  consider  as  trifling  when  the  vastness  of  the  work  before  us  i& 
tiiken  into  account,  the  amount  of  instruction  to  be  derived  and  the  niany 
truths  to  he  hnirned  from  the  Standard  will  fully  compensate  such  as  nmke  it 
an  addition  to  their  libraries.  The  plain  folk  and  the  wise  folk  will  alike  use 
this  word-book  with  satiHfa(rtory  results.  It  is  not  an  encyclopedia;  it  is  a  de¬ 
fining  book,  and  is  in  everything  kept  within  the  limits  of  its  sco[)e.  We  tan 
see  that,  in  the  years  to  come,  it  will  more  and  more  deserve  its  na.  e, —  the 
Standard  ;  and  as  such,  1)*^  on  the  shelf  of  the  literatus,  and  of  the  student  and 
of  the  busy  man.  New  York  :  The  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Co. 

t)cK  FuiiiT  WITH  Tammany  is  a  tivnehant,  virile  book.  The  author.  Rev. 
Charles  II.  Parkhur.wt,  D.  I) ,  has,  by  reason  of  this  tight,  made  his  name  a 
household  word  all  over  this  country.  He  now  tells,  in  these  296  closely  writ¬ 
ten  pages,  how  he  came  to  begin,  and,  having  l>egun,  how  he  prosecuted  this 
tremendous  undertaking.  As  a  city  pastor,  his  heart  was  touched  and  his 
indignation  aroused  by  the  temptations  to  gambling  and  to  the  social  evil 
thickly  besetting  the  young  men  of  his  congregation.  He  soon  found,  when,  as 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  he  tried  to  do  something, 
that  the  pijlice  were  the  paiil  abetters  of  crime.  He  then  preached  two  tremen¬ 
dous  sermons  (on  Feb.  14  and  March  13,  1892)  against  official  rottenness,  and 
began  the  masterly  campaign  whose  successful  outcome  drew  the  attention 
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of  the  whole  nation  last  November.  This  campaign  is  by  no  means  ended, 
blit  in  this  incisive  volume  we  get  a  clear  view  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
how.  This  book  deserves  careful  study,  and  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  who  seek 
the  upbuilding  of  society.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price  $1.25. 

Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  State  Superintendent  for  Iowa,  has  issued  a  capital 
24-page  leaflet  for  use  on  Arbor  Day  (April  26)  and  Memorial  Day  (May  30). 
It  is  full  of  admirable  matter. 

Ckumbling  Idols  is  the  title  of  a  little  book,  by  Hamlin  Garland,  contain¬ 
ing  twelve  essays,  mainly  treating  of  literature,  painting  and  the  drama.  This 
young  Iowa  novelist  has  made  quite  a  reputation  as  a  realistic  writer.  He 
hates  sham  conventionalism.  Hut  in  his  desire  to  present  Nature  as  she  is, 
gives  us  much  that  is  crude  and  raw.  We  like  his  earnestness  and  homely 
strength,  but  faithful  study  of  the  best  works  of  the  past,  which  he  ostenta¬ 
tiously  eschews,  would  add  beauty  and  finish  to  his  work,  and  make  it  far 
more  enduring  and  of  permanent  value.  Chicago :  Stone  &  Kimball. 

In  the  Literature  Primer  Series  we  have  .\mekican  Literature,  by  Mildred 
Cabell  Watkins,  which  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  Americaii  authors  and  their 
works  from  the  early  colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  convenient  and 
suggestive  little  manual.  American  Book  Company,  New  York.  35  cents. 

The  Bibelot  is  a  reprint  of  jxjetry  and  prose  for  book  lovers,  chosen  in 
part  from  scarce  editions  and  sources  little  known.  The  January  number 
contains  Lyrics  from  William  Blake.  Published  monthly  by  Thos.  B.  Mosher, 
Portland,  Me.,  at  50  cents  a  year. 

The  Income  Tax  Law,  together  with  Senator  David  B.  Hill’s  speech 
thereon,  lias  been  published  by  Brentano,  31  Union  Square,  New  Y'ork,  and 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Cortina  Method  of  French  in  Twenty  Les-sons,  by  R.  D.  Cortina,  is  a 
little  work  intended  for  use  in  schools  and  for  self-study.  The  author’s  famous 
books  in  Spanish  have  had  extensive  use,  and  he  has  modeled  his  work  in 
French  after  that  of  his  Spanish  text-books.  In  the  hands  of  a  beginner, 
independent  of  a  teacher,  one  may  by  following  the  directions  given,  acquire  a 
writing  knowledge  of  French.  New  York :  R.  1).  Cortina. 

Sidney  Forrester,  by  Clement  Wilkes,  is  a  novel  of  action  and  mystery. 
It  is  strongly  w'ritten,  the  plot  is  well  sustained  and  the  charack^rs  are  finely 
drawn.  The  account  of  the  education  of  the  hero  is  interesting  and  is  grajihi- 
cally  told.  New  Y’’ork:  H.  W.  Hagemann,  160  Fifth  Avenue. 

Scientific  German  Reader,  by  Prof.  George  T.  Dippold,  contains  articles 
in  German  on  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  geometry,  minerology,  anthropology, 
the  steam  engine,  thermometer,  compass,  etc.  The.se  are  all  in  Roman  print 
and  are  designed  to  be  read  by  advanced  students.  The  notes  are  voluminous 
and  helpful.  Boston;  Ginn  &  Co. 

Lives  of  Cornelius  Neuos,  edited,  with  notes,  by  Isaac  Flagg,  of  the 
University  of  California,  is  a  work  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young 
students  in  Latin.  The  Committee  of  Ten  recommended  that  Nepos  lie  substi¬ 
tuted  for  a  part  of  Ciesar’s  Gallic  War,  in  preparatory  schools.  This  edition 
lends  itself  to  this  purpose  and  the  editor  has,  in  his  introduction,  given  excel¬ 
lent  directions  for  rapid  reading  of  Latin  and  the  art  of  translation,  directions 
much  needed  for  beginners  in  this  language.  Boston :  Leach,  Shewell  & 
Sanborn. 
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Ginn  &  Company  publish  in  paper  covers  Choice  Reading,  selections  for 
younger  classes  ;  and  School  Libraries,  why,  how,  where  to  get  one  for 
schools,  teachers  and  homes. 

The  Aims  of  Literary  Study,  by  Professor  Hiram  Corson,  LL.I).,  is  a 
discerning  little  monograph,  most  of  which  was  originally  contributed  to 
Poet-Lore.  New  York;  Macmillan  «&  Company.  75  cents. 

The  History  of  the  English  Paragraph,  by  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  is  a 
dissertation  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  is  a  most  e.xhaustive  treatment  of 
the  subjeid.  The  author  has  read  wisely  and  critically,  and  his  researches,  as 
embodied  in  his  monograph,  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
English  literature.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Academic  French  Course,  by  Antoine  Muzzarelli,  is  a  French  grammar 
and  reader  constructed  on  conservative  lines  and  quite  removed  from  modern 
methods.  The  autlior  has  little  admiration  for  the  much-vaunted  natural 
methods,  believing  them  inapplicable  in  schools.  The  present  volume  is 
designed  for  one  year’s  study  and  contains  much  carefully  selected  reading 
matter  and  many  exercises.  New  York:  American  Book  Co. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Countries  Compared,  by  Fr.  Alfred  Young,  is  a 
work  of  a  Paulist  who  seeks  to  combat  the  claims  of  Protestantism  by  quoting 
almost  entirely  from  non-Catholic  writers.  He  is  temptwate  in  his  utterances, 
but  none  the  less  vigorous,  and  he  discusses  the  oft-made  charges  again.st  the 
Catholic  church  with  refreshing  candor.  It  is  a  work  of  nearly  700  pages. 
New  York:  Catholic  Book  Jlxchange. 

The  favorite  volume  in  Magill’s  modern  French  series  is  Jean  Mornas,  ou 
l’Hypnotisme,  hy  Jules  Claretie.  The  story  is  a  study  of  Parisian  life,  treating 
a  problem  of  great  interest,  that  of  the  responsibility  of  a  hypnotized  subject. 
The  book  is  enjoying  a  great  popularity  in  Paris,  being  now  in  its  thirty- 
seventh  edition.  Dt.  Magill  has  carefully  annotated  the  text  and  has  added 
many  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  story  and  its  brilliant  author.  Phila- 
delphia:  Christopher  Sower  &  Co. 

The  Combination  Speller,  by  James  \V.  Shearer,  is  a  novel  attempt  to 
solve  that  most  dillicult  problem  in  the  schools,  learning  to  spell.  The  author 
seeks  by  a  novel  plan  to  combine  the  science  of  phonetics  with  the  English 
language  without  change  of  present  type.  Diacritical  marks  are  freely  used. 
A  striking  feature  is  the  arrangement  of  the  words.  The  book  deserves  exami¬ 
nation.  Kichmand,  Va. :  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub.  Co. 

Elk.mentm  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Gardner  C.  Anthony,  is  designed 
by  the  author  to  be  a  text-book  rather  than  a  teacher’s  book.  He  gives 
explicit  directions  regarding  the  use  of  instruments,  and  clear  and  full  defini¬ 
tions  of  all  terms  used.  The  third  angle  of  projection  is  exclusively  employed. 
Concise  directions  are  given  for  drawing  the  various  figures  used  in  mechanics 
and  numerous  problems  are  furnished  the  student.  The  diagrams  and  plates 
are  many  and  are  finely  and  accurately  drawn.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  has  been  added  to  the  Clarendon  Press  series, 
edited  liy  William  A.  Wright.  The  notes  to  this  play  are  genuine  aids  to  the 
student  and  elucidate  the  text  on  all  obscure  points.  New  York :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 
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Introduction  to  English  Literature,  by  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  is  an  attempt 
to  study  English  literature  by  a  rational  process  and  a  new  method.  Professor 
Painter  divides  the  course  of  literature  into  seven  periods  and  treats  of  the 
representative  writers  of  each  period.  The  divisions  and  writers  are  as  follows : 
I,  formative  period,  Chaucer;  II,  first  creative  period,  Spenser,  Bacon, 
Shakespeare;  III,  civil  war  period,  Milton;  IV,  the  Restoration,  Dryden ; 
V,  Queen  Anne  period,  Addison,  Pope;  VI,  age  of  Johnson,  Burns,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Akenside;  VII,  the  nineteenth  century,  Scott,  Byron,  Wardsworth, 
Tennyson.  From  each  of  these  writers  selections  are  taken  and  full  biograph¬ 
ical  and  critical  notes  are  given.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one  and  will  serve 
admirably  in  the  class-room.  Professor  Painter  is  an  honest  critic,  a  fair- 
minded  man  and  a  genuine  lover  of  good  literature.  His  book  deserves 
extensive  use.  Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

How  John  and  I  Brought  Up  the  Child,  Elizabeth  Grinnell,  gained  the 
second  prize  offered  by  the  Ameritain  Sunday-School  Union.  It  is  a  record  of 
how'  one  boy  was  brought  up  in  a  Christian  home,  the  story  beginning  at  his 
earliest  infancy  and  closing  with  his  college  days.  The  details  are  given,  not 
so  much  as  details,  but  to  explain  and  elucidate  the  methods  employed  by  the 
parents.  It  is  not  a  record  of  an  exceptional  case,  but  there  are  thousands  like 
it  and  a  reading  of  the  story  will  bring  homely  truths  to  the  heart  and  make 
one  re-live  his  boyhood  days.  It  is  a  wholesome,  healthy  book,  just  the  kind 
for  all  parents  to  read.  Its  teachings  are  for  the  good,  and  there  isn’t  a  trace 
of  namby-pambyism  in  it.  New  York:  American  Sunday-School  Union. 
Price,  80  cents. 

A  New  Life  in  Education,  by  Fletcher  Durell,  Ph.  D.,  professor  in  Dickin¬ 
son  College,  received  the  first  prize  of  six  hundred  dollars  offered  by  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union.  The  author  has  dealt  in  a  popular,  yet 
scientific  manner,  with  the  methods  of  education  necessary  to  prepare  young 
people  for  the  coming  century.  He  considers  the  present  social  conditions, 
notes  the  signs  of  the  times  and  points  out  the  dangers  that  beset  the  young. 
In  his  study  of  methods,  he  is  bravely  set  against  some  of  the  modern  methods 
and  sets  forth  what  he  lielieves  to  be  the  true  way.  The  criticisms  are  just  and 
cogent  and  the  recommendations  sagacious  and  practical.  It  is  a  stimulating 
l)ook,  full  of  deep  spiritual  power  and  incisively  strong  in  argument.  It 
deserves  a  wide  reading,  not  only  by  teachers  but  by  parents  and  school 
officers.  New  York  :  American  Sunday-School  Union.  Price,  90  cents. 


Thf  0)nnofK>litan  for  May  contains  fl(ty-two  illustrations  by  well  known  artists.  The  c<ii- 

tlon  numbers  200,000. - Scribner’s  Mtifiazinc  l>egin8  a  new  serial,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Wanl,  of 

(Robert  Elsmere  fame,  calle<l  "The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.’’ - The  Ladies  Home  Jotimal 

has  aojuired  all  publication  rights  to  Alt)ert  Lynch's  prize  picture  of  “  Spring,”  and  will 

use  it  a.s  a  cover  design,  with  others  by  the  same  artist. - The  subject  of  Fear  will  betaken 

up  by  Professor  James  Sully,  in  the  next  of  his  Studies  of  Childhood,  in  the  May  I'npular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly - McClure's  Magazine  shows  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  in  circulation.  It 

deserves  its  increasing  popularity. - The  Mew  Science  Rnnetv  for  April  contains  as  its  opening 

paper  a  notable  consideration  of  "The  Elements,”  by  William  Crooks,  the  distinguished  chem¬ 
ist.  There  are  many  other  interesting  articles,  and  the  number  sustains  the  already  assured 
reputation  of  this  new  quarterly. - The  Quarferlii  Journal  of  Economics  for  April  contains  a  sec¬ 

ond  article  by  Professor  Bohm-Buwerk,  of  Vienna,  in  reply  to  his  American  critics,  this  time 
singling  out  General  Walker.  Mr.  H.  L.  Moore  prints  the  first  part  of  a  paper  on  Von  Thiinen’s 

natural  law  of  wages,  in  the  same  journal. - No.  3  in  the  American  Xuiiiismatic  Series  is  “  The 

Beginning  of  United  States  Coinage,”  by  Charles  T.  Tatman,  LL.  1).,  an  enthusiast  and  an 
authority  in  his  chosen  specialty. 


